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| IN MEMORIAM—LEO BAECK | 


Rie DR. LEO BAECK, who died in London at the age 
of 83, was the last great representative of the German- 
Jewish tradition, and a scholar and theologian of rare distinction. 
His thinking was ‘decisively shaped by the influence of two men : 
Wilhelm Dilthey, who taught him to understand history in the 
sense of “‘ Geistesgeschichte,” and Hermann Cohen, who fired 
him with the Jewish prophetic ideal. His “The Essence of 
Judaism” is the most mature utterance of modern Jewish 
theology. It has attained the rank of a classic, and is matched only 
by his last book, ““ Dieses Volk” (1955), which he began to write 
during the years of Nazi terror in Berlin and finished in the 
concentration camp of Theresienstadt. 

In numerous essays—many of them collected in “ Wege im 
Judentum,” 1933—Baeck developed his essential vision of 
Judaism which is characterised by the balancing of the mystical 
and normative elements (“ Geheimnis’ and “Gebot”) in the 
Jewish tradition. His approach is never purely analytical but 
guided by a sure grasp of essentials and by a deep sympathy. 
There is also about it an element of poetic creativity which gives 
an inimitable personal quality to his style of writing. 

Baeck’s contribution to Jewish scholarship consists in a series 
of important studies, chiefly in the fields of Rabbinic Hagadah 
and early Jewish mysticism. His “ Zwei Beispiele midraschischer 
Predigt ” (MGW, 1925) and “ Hagadah and Christian Doc- 
trine’” (HUCA, 1950-1) deal with the relationship between 
Rabbinic homilies and Christian theology. In “ Der Menschen- 
sohn ” (MGW, 1937), he elucidates the character of the Jewish 
apocalyptic movement. In another study (MGWJ 1926), he 
traces the origin of Sefer Yesirah to Proclus. The Volume, “ The 
Pharisees and other Essays” (1947) includes studies on Judaism 
in the Church, Greek and Jewish Preaching and many other 
subjects. Another collection of studies under the title, “ Aus drei 
Jahrtausenden ” (1938) was destroyed by the Gestapo immediately 
after its publication. 

During the fateful years of Nazi persecution, Leo Baeck stood 
at the helm of German Jewry, and his unshakeable courage and 
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faith were among the most precious assets of the community. 
They did not fail him in the years he spent in the concentration 
camp, from which he emerged unbroken in body and spirit. He 
settled in London but divided his activities between England and 
the U.S.A., where his influence was pronounced. Well-deserved 
homage was paid to him on the occasion of his eightieth birthday : 
A Volume of Essays published in his honour contains tributes 
from the late Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, Jacques Maritain 
and others. 

The Editorial Board recalls with pride the late Dr. Baeck’s 
association with the Journal both as a member of its Advisory 
Board and as a contributor. It deeply mourns the loss of this 
extraordinary man who embodied a great tradition with un- 
failing grace and humility. Those who enjoyed his personal 
friendship will treasure its memory among their choicest 
possessions. 99 '83'n 


Ase 
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Alexander Jannaeus and the Pharisees 


HE publication of a column from the Pesher on Nahum 

(PNa)* has for the first time provided references in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls to names and events later than the time of David.? 
For good measure we get two names, and references to three 
distinct events, separated from each other by periods of some 
eighty and thirty-five years respectively. 

All these occur in the pesher on ii, 12b (A.V. 11b). We need 
not concern ourselves here with the text of the lemma, which the 
scroll has apparently understood as meaning “ where a lion went 
to bring there a young lion,” agreeing in the text with the 
Massoretic Bible (8725) but in the manner of interpretation 
with LXX, Vulgate, and Peshitta, who saw here a verb (N139). 

The remnants of the interpretation read as follows: 
miponn want nya o>wia x1ad wpa qwex yr oa ow [ 2 

pan NNT owns "uw1n Way I DIaN3Na PDA 3 

[737] F110 ON [ 4 

The missing first parts of the lines amount, as line 9 proves, to 
25-30 letters, and more in the case of line 4. We are therefore not 
in the position to make even a guess at the connection between 
line 2 and line 3, nor to know which part of the preserved text 
belongs to the lemma 12°: “ and none made them afraid.” This, 


however, does not prevent us from offering with fair confidence 
a translation of the remains: 


2 ] trys the king of the Greeks who sought to come 
to Jerusalem by the counsel of the interpreters of smooth things 
] . . the kings of the Greeks from Antiochus until 
the rulers of the Kittim took office,? and after . . .4 


To deal first with the second reference: it shows clearly that 
PNa was written after the time of Antiochus (“ from A. until. .”), 


and that the line of the “ kings of the Greeks ” had been replaced 


1 —4QpNahum, ed. J. Allegro, JBL 75 (1956) 89-95. I take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Allegro for allowing me to see his article in proof. 

2 CDC v. 2. 

SCH CD Gants DSEL viii: 

4 The letters are not quite clear. As read by Allegro, the word would mean “ she 
shall be trodden down,” the subject being supplied in the missing first half of line 4. 
Perhaps it is “‘ the kingdom of the Greeks ”’? 
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by another power with a different form of government, called 
“rulers,” as they are also in DSH tv. 10 and 12. It seems impos- 
sible to see in the ee the Romans. The 
Roman central authority is alsocalléd moshelim in B.T. Baba 
Qamma 38a. PNa must therefore have been written after 
63 B.C.E. At present we can go no further. 

For line 2, I cannot think of any possible alternative to the 
explanation advanced by the editor, J. Allegro, that it_refers_to 
the unsuccessful expedition of Demetrius Eucairos against Jan- 
naeus about the year 88 B.c.E.1 It hints at the AS saying 
that he “ sought” to reach Jerusalem, i.e. did not reach it, and 
agrees with Josephus in indicating that he was invited by a 
Jewish group, here called the “Interpreters of Smooth Things.” 
Further corroboration of the view that line 2 refers to the events 
of 88 may be found in the same text, line 7: “death 
upon the interpreters of smooth things in that he hangs 
(adm) men alive,” which seems to allude to Jannaeus’_exe- 


cution_ of 800 of his most obstinate opponents by impaling or 
ceucifvine (anastaurdsas) them By Lae OE RT Gea 
must be admitted, however, that the use of the imperfect is 
strange”; perhaps after all this statement refers to a*future event. 

x interpreters of Smooth Things ” is applied as a name_to the 
opponents of the Qumran Sect in the Thanksgiving Scroll (DST) 
ii. 15. It is based on a sectarian variant reading in Isa. xxx, 10, 
quoted in this form also CDC i. 18, while all other texts, in- 
cluding DSla, have there “ speak for us smooth things.” “ Smooth 
things,” of course, are_lies, as in Prov. vii, 5,.quoted DST iv. 7. 
DST contains many similar terms for the opponents: “inter. 
preters_of deceit.”Gi. 34); “orators (x59) of deceit’ (iv. 7); 
“ orators of lies” (ii. 31, iv. 9-10); “ ogators of error” (ti. 14); 
“ prophets of lies” (iv. 16, cf. CDC vi. 1); “seers of error” 
(iv. 20);~““seérs of deceit” (iv. 10); “ who persuade to error ” 
iv. 16); “ heralds-of-sin” (v. 36); or simply “ men of deceit ” 
(ii. 16; iv. 20).4 


1 The date—within a range of two years—is fixed by Schiirer, Geschichte etc., 4th ed., 
I, 282. It seems difficult to apply the reference to Demetrius I Soter, who did not come 
himself, but sent Bacchides and Nicanor, both of whom actually entered Jerusalem. 

* Allegro’s rendering, ‘‘ used to hang,” ignores the fact that Jos. describes the whole 
execution as something extraordinary. 

8 Ed. E. L. Sukenik, Osar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth, Jerusalem 1955. 


a Note that DST and PNa talk of a group of false teachers, DSH and CDC of a 
single “ teacher of lies.” 
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It seems thus as certain as we can be of anything pertaining to 
the scrolls that the chief opponents of the Qumran Sect were also 
Jannaeus’ opponents who ha if Demetrius and upon 
whom he took such terrible vengeance. It need hardly be peed 
out that identifying the opponents of the sect would be an 
important step towards identifying the sect itself. It would ex- 
clude once and for all one of the known sects from being the 
Qumran sect, but it might well do more, since we are well 
enough informed, about the sectarian quarrels to recognize the 
primary opponents of each. 

Modern authors seem to be unanimous in making thePharisees 
the leading element in the opposition toJannaeus. Schiirer! says 
in so many words that it was the\Pharisees who invited Demetrius. | 

We are not told by our sources that there was_any_quarrel 
between Pharisees and Essenes. We must therefore either assume 

/ that sucha tension_existed? or we must identify the Qumran 

/ Sect, as has recently been proposed by A. M. Habermann, ®-with> 
the Sadducees. Both assumptions offer considerable difficulties, 
and it is therefore desirable to investigate whether the text of 
Josephus, our only source for the Demetrius episode, does in 
fact force us to the conclusion that Jannaeus fought against the 
Pharisees. 

It is necessary to compare both the text of the Wars and the 
later, extended and more deliberate version offered by the 
Antiquities. | may be forgiven for making use also of the Slavonic 
text of the Wars? (SI.) without entering into the thorny problem 
of its antecedents. 

The remarkable fact is that in the whole story of Jannaeus’ 
quarrels with his people the Pharisees are not once mentioned by 
name. We can distinguish three principal phases: 

(t) The revolt during the Succoth festival, when 6,000 were 
killed. Wars I. iv. 3 states that Jewry (to Ioudaikon, Sl. zhidove) 
rose against him. Ant. XIII. xiii. 5 says that “his own people 
(ton oikeion) revolted, for the people (to ethnos) rose against him 
while a festival was being celebrated.”’ The text of Ant. strongly 
suggests that the 6,000 were killed during the festival itself, ie. 


1 Joc. cit. 

2 This has, of course, been assumed by those r9th-century scholars who saw in the 
minim of Talmudic literature the Essenes. 

3 In several articles in the daily Haaretz. 

4 Ed. V. Istrin and P. Pascal, La prise de Jerusalem, Paris 1934. 
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consisted of the crowd attending the temple service. This points 
to a popular outbreak of indignation rather than to organized 
Pharisee opposition. If the story about the “ Sadducee ” who was 
pelted with citrons in B.T. Succah 48b really refers to Jannaeus, 
then the phrase used there, “all the people,” would confirm 
this view. 

(2) The revolt after his flight from Arabia, when 50,000 were 
killed. BJ ib. 4 says that the people (to ethnos, Sl.: the Jews) were 
provoked into rebellion by the magnitude of the disaster. Ant. 
also speaks of “ the people,” adding that the rebellion lasted for 
6 years. The reason for the revolt is given in the words pros tén 
kakopragian autou, which could mean either “ because of his 
ill-luck,” as symphora in BJ, or “ because of his misdeeds,” in 
which latter case a religious reason for the revolt might be hinted 
at. The meaning “ misdeeds ”’ seems to be typical for Josephus, 
but I doubt if it can be applied in this passage, as the kakopragia 
of Jannaeus is too reminiscent of the eupragia of his father (in 
BJ I. ii. 8; Ant. XIII. x. 5) not to be suspect of being a rhetorical 
contrast at long range. 

In the curious episode about the parley between Jannaeus and 
the people, Schiirer is quite sure that the other party to the talk 
were the Pharisees ““ who wished to exploit the situation for a 
complete victory for their party.” In fact BJ speaks of his subjects 
(tous hypotetagmenous) while Ant. is phrased so as to avoid in- 
dicating any group, but goes on to say that “all” cried that he 
ought to die. 

We would naturally expect this particular episode to provide 
some indication of the reasons why the people were prepared to 
sacrifice their lives in opposing the king. BJ is curiously reticent: 
“even by death they would hardly be reconciled to one who 
had done such things” (td tosauta drasanti); Sl. deviates rather 
strongly: “ while you are alive we cannot make peace with you.” 
In Ant., which is generally so eager to enlarge upon rhetorical 
interludes, the people’s answer is cut down to’ the first word 
“ that he should die,” and the story hurries on to the invitation 
of Demetrius. Surely this would have been the place to introduce 
the question of the legitimacy of Hasmonean high-priesthood, or 
else the religious differences. Moreover, a group with grievances 
of the kind ascribed by historians to the Pharisees should have 
demanded resignation, not immolation. Josephus evidently 
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wishes to depict here popular fury rather than party intrigues. 

(3) Both Ant., with its kai, and even more BJ with its hama 
“ forthwith,” imply that the invitation to Demetrius arose out 
of the parley and was due to the same group. BJ calls those who 
joined him hoi Ioudaioi; Sl. has simply “ they,” and Ant. xiv. 1 
only speaks of “ those who had invited him.” It should be pointed 
out that there is some disagreement about the timing. BJ says 
that the Jewish rebels joined Demetrius “near Sichem,” while 
the language of Ant. suggests that they joined him further north: 
“coming with his army and taking with him those who had 
invited him, he proceeded to near Sichem.”’ SI. omits all mention 
of Sichem, and resembles Ant. rather than BJ: “and having 
joined forces, they went forth against king Alexander.” 

The events after the abortive victory of Demetrius are rather 
less clear than generally described by historians. There is no 
clear statement that 6,000 men changed sides. BJ (iv. 5) only 
says that “those who had invited Demetrius did not remain 
with him,” continuing not with alla “ but,” but with kai, as if the 
reinforcements for Jannaeus were an entirely different event. 
This suggests that it was not a defection to Jannaeus, but the usual 
spectacle of a peasant army dispersing to their homes as soon as 
the immediate object has been attained. Ant. does not mention 
the defection from Demetrius at all, which would hardly be 
possible if Josephus had meant to say that the 6,000 changed 
sides. Here, however, Sl. is unusually explicit: “ but the Jews 
regretted having called him to their assistance, and 6,000 of their 
best ones set about joining Alexander.” Here the historians’ 
conception is written into the text. It will depend upon our view 
of the origins of the Slavonic version whether we consider this 
Josephus’ original text, altered for some reason in the Greek 
version, or take it as an improvement of the Slavonic translator 
on his text. It matters little to our general argument. 

Those who continued the fight after Demetrius’ withdrawal 
are called in BJ iv. 6 “ the remaining crowd ” (to loipon pléthos). 
This Sl. surprisingly renders by “ the ordinary people” (prostii 
lyudiye), who “ attacked Jannaeus after the warriors (druzhniki) 
had left him alone.” Ant. simply says that “ thereafter the Jews 
fought Alexander,” apparently wishing to imply that the whole 
people were still against him. 


1 As is stated by Schiirer: “‘ gingen zu Alexander iiber.” 
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The episode of the execution of the 800 contains no terms 
which can be of help here. The 8,000 who fled after this outrage 
are called “‘ rebels” by all versions of the story. 

Thus Josephus nowhere defines the party opposing Jannaeus: 
he certainly does not say that they were Pharisees, nor does any 
episode exhibit features which would enable us to point to 
Pharisee views or characteristics. The significance of Josephus’ 
silence emerges from a comparison with the versions of the 


story of John Hyrcanus, BJ I. ii. 8, Ant. XIII x. 5: 


BJ 
Envy of their suc- 
cess aroused against 
John and his sons a 
rebellion of their 
countrymen (tn epi- 
chérion+), and 
many, having met 
to oppose them, did 
not keep quiet, un- 
til, having been stir- 
red into open war, 


Slav. 


The great men of the 
city (bolyare gradstii) 
having seen the suc- 
ces of Hyrcanus and 
his sons and grown 
envious, rebelled 
against them, but 
Hyrcanus defeated 
their army and dis- 
persed them. 


Ant. 


Success caused envy 
of Hyrcanus amon- 
gst*the Jews; most 
of all the Pharisees 
were evilly disposed 
towards him [fol- 
lows the story of 
how he fell out 
with the Pharisees| 
.. .7. But when 
Hyrcanus had stop- 


they were defeated. ped the rebellion. . . 


True, here also we find no definition of the opponents in BJ, 
but the omission is made good in Ant., which not only names 
them, but also explains why that particular group opposed 
Hyrcanus. It is difficult to account for the “ great men ” of Slav.: 
it may be a mere guess at epichdrioi, the translator assuming that 
the ones most likely to be envious of the king would be the 
feudal lords (Russian “ Boyars ’’)—or it may represent a tradition 
closer to the “ Pharisees” of Ant.2 We may explain the vague- 
ness of the account in BJ by Josephus’ desire not to saddle the 
reader with unnecessary terminology, while in Ant., where the 
existence of the Pharisees had already been mentioned, they 
could be reintroduced here, if only for the sake of the story. But 


1 Sophocles’ Lexicon quotes a Strabo passage where the word means the same as 
apaideutoi, and states that in Byzantine usage it meant “ villagers.” It might be considered 
whether in our passage it does not translate the Hebrew ‘am ha-ares, i.e. the common 
people not adhering to any of the great religious parties. 

® Perhaps the Slavonic translator’s text had here the same word which Ant. used of 
the Pharisee leaders. 
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if Ant. introduced the Pharisees in connection with Hyrcanus, 
there was all the more reason for mentioning them again in 
connection with Jannaeus, since this would have made things 
much clearer for the reader. Failure to do so is therefore anything 
but insignificant. 

Schiirer1 rightly noted that the midrashic stories about the 
trouble between Jannaeus and the Pharisees were “ mehr kindische 
Neckereien als ernsthafte Kampfe.” In view of what we have 
learnt from Josephus, the midrashic account gains new verisi- 
militude. It shows us Jannaeus in close contact with the heads of 
the Pharisee community, with whom he was connected through 
his wife. They had their quarrelh—with a man of Jannaeus’ 
temperament this could hardly have been otherwise—but these 
did not turn into bloodshed. We must of course completely 
discount B.T. Qidd. 66a, which introduces “‘ king Yannai”’ into 
the well-known story of Hyrcanus’ break with the Pharisees. If 
we accept the Midrash’s version of the relations between the 
king and the Pharisees, it becomes a great deal easier to under- 
stand the Pharisee rise to power under Jannaeus’ widow, Salome 
Alexandra. In BJ I. v. 2 they are introduced—for the first time 
in that book—with a short characterization, nothing being said 
about their re-admission or any other change in their fortunes. 
They were at hand, that is all. Their power over the queen is 
ascribed to the latter’s “simplicity” and religious zeal. Ant. 
XIII. xv. 5 introduces an episode which may at first glance seem 
romantic, but is in essence confirmed by B.T. Sofah 2ab: the 
deathbed recommendation of Jannaeus to his wife to “ bestow 
some authority upon the Pharisees, since these, in gratitude for 
the honour, would influence the people in her favour.” Again 
nothing is said of amnesty, or of the return of those who had 
fled, nor is there any other reference to former quarrels, except 
when, a few lines later, in order to illustrate the Pharisees’ 
influence, Jannaeus adds that “he himself, too, had come into 
conflict with the people (t6 ethnei) owing to the Pharisees having 
acted arrogantly against him.” If really the Pharisees were the 
driving force in the opposition against him, this would be a 
remarkable understatement, but it makes sense if it refers to minor 
differences like those alluded to in the Midrash. 


1 [bid. p. 279, where the sources are cited. 
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It is hardly credible that a man of Jannaeus’ character would 
have selected his worst enemies as the future mainstay of his 
dynasty—enemies, moreover, whom he is supposed to have 
decimated and weakened to such an extent that he could hardly 
have thought them able to provide much support. Their 
leaders} are envisaged as living in Jerusalem, where they can be 
easily convened by the queen, and although “they suffered 
much” from Jannaeus, they might give him a royal burial. All 
this points to a group which had become involved only tem- 
porarily and lightly in the civil wars. The story may of course be 
invented, but by whom ? Surely not by the Pharisees themselves, 
who could hardly have wished—if Jannaeus was their arch- 
enemy—to owe their power to him. If the story originates from 
an anti-pharisaic source, it only bears out our contention that the 
Pharisees were regarded as friendly to Jannaeus and his dynasty. 

I would suggest, therefore, that we must for the present 
consider the identity of the “Interpreters of Smooth Things ” 
with the Pharisees as unproven, and that we cannot identify the 
group which led the rebellion against Jannaeus. The Qumran 
Sect disapproved, if not of the whole rebellion, at least of the 
invitation to Demetrius. It is not at all clear whether they dis- 
approved of Jannaeus himself in principle. Line 8 of PNa seems 
to state that such a thing as hanging people alive was not done 
formerly in Israel,? ice.—if lines 7-8 refer to the execution of 
the 800—it expresses a somewhat mild disapproval of the method 
of execution,? not of the action as such. The title “lion of 
wrath ”—if it denotes Jannaeus—is not in itself uncomplimentary, 
and not enough is preserved of the context to decide in which 
way it is applied. The fragment does not enable us to say whether 
Jannaeus was the “ wicked priest” or not. It seems to me that 


1 If we adopt the prdtous of MS E or the préteuontas of the older editions. Most codd. 
have stratidtas, in the Latin version milites, which Niese emends, aot too happily, into 
stasidtas “* partisans.” I would venture the suggestion that the Hebrew word Josephus 
had in mind was ma‘amad, a word which was used by the Qumran Sect both for its peace- 
time organization and its military structure (cf. Y. Yadin, Megillath Milhemeth Bene Or 
etc., Jerusalem 1956, p. 135 and p. 188) and also appears in various meanings in the 
Mishnah. Possibly prdtous and stratidtas represent two attempts by Josephus himself at 
representing this technical term. 

* Cf. 2 Sam. xiii. 12; or complete: “ he wrought an abomination in Israel,” Dt. 
Xvil. 4, or even “ he brought a curse upon Israel,”’ cf. next note. 

* Rabbinic law (M. Sanh. vi. 4) decrees that the criminal is hanged only after death, 
and that even the corpse must not be suspended for any length of time, because “ he that 
is hanged is a curse of God,” Dt. xxi. 23. 
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the very fact that Demetrius’ name is mentioned speaks against 
Jannaeus’ reign as the time of the appearance of the Teacher of 
Righteousness. Seeing how careful DSH and CDC are to use 
circumlocutions for al] personalities connected with the events, it 
would be strange that one of them should suddenly be called by 
name. The appearance of proper names rather suggests that we 
have here events of the distant past, introduced as historical 
exempla, in the manner of CDC ii. I4-ili. 10. 


Jerusalem. C. Rapin. 


[+1] 


The Fragments of Isaac Israeli’s 


“Book of Substances” 


In the preceding volume of this Journal I published a few 
fragments of Isaac Israeli’s Book of Substances, contained in three 
folios preserved in the Leningrad State Library and two folios 
in the British Museum. I then pointed out that a further fifteen 
folios were known to exist in the Leningrad Library; but the 
correct press-mark for them was unknown, and no photographs 
could be obtained until it was found. The article was just pub- 
lished when, owing to fortunate circumstances, photographs of 
these folios (fourteen, not fifteen, in actual fact) were obtained 
from Leningrad. Thus it isnow possibleto publish all the fragments 
of the book at present known to exist. The new texts not only 
exceed by far the fragments published in the first article but also 
contain the full text of the passages which in the first article had 
to be published in a mutilated form owing to the damaged 
condition of the British Museum manuscript. In order to allow 
the reader to peruse in a convenient form all the known fragments 
of the Book of Substances, it has been decided to re-publish the 
texts already printed in the first article; which is thus entirely 
superseded by the present publication. 

The first mention of Israeli’s Book of Substances occurs as 
early as 1876, in A. Neubauer’s account of the Second Firkowicz 
Collection of Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic MSS., mostly coming 
from the Geniza, in which he mentions “ Isaac Israeli’s unknown 
treatise, called Kitab al-Jawahir.’® This short allusion, however, 
passed unnoticed. The text to which Neubauer referred is no 
doubt that contained in a fragment of three folios numbered 2nd 
Firk. coll., hebr. arab. nova, No. 1243, later described in the 
handwritten inventory of the collection made by P. Kokowzoff 


1 “Isaac Israeli’s Book of Substances,” JJS, 1955, 135-45. I have given the present 
article a different title in order to distinguish it from the former one. The essential biblio~ 
graphy for Israeli (end of the ninth, beginning of the tenth century) is as follows: M. 
STEINSCHNEIDER, Die hebriischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, 389 ff.; InnM, Die arabische 
Litteratur der Juden, 38 ff.; S. PozNanskI, ‘““Anshe Kayruan,” in Harkavy-Festschrift, 207 ff. ; 
J. Gurrmann, Die philosophischen Lehren des Isaak b. Salomon Israeli, Munster 1911; 
G. Vaypa, ‘‘ Le Commentaire kairouanais sur le ‘ Livre de la Création,’”” Revue des 
Etudes Juives, 1946-7, 1949-50, 1953. 

2 Oxford University Gazette, vii (1876-7), p. 100 (in “‘ Report to Convocation on 
Hebrew-Arabic manuscripts at St. Petersburg ”’). 
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as: “No. 1243—a fragment of the treatise Kitab al-Jawahir by 
Isaac Israeli—3 folios.” The identification of the fragment was a 
simple matter, as it included the title-page which gives the full 
title and the author’s name. 

In 1929, A. Borisov succeeded in finding, among the fragments 
of the same collection, a number of further folios from the same 
manuscript. Borisov reported his discovery in an article which 
constitutes something of a literary problem. Offprints of the 
article came into the possession of various scholars, but the identity 
of the periodical to which it belongs cannot be established. In a 
bibliographical survey, incorporated in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 
1936: Abstracta Islamica, p. 318, it is stated that the article appeared 
in Bibliografia Vostoka, viii-ix, 1936, 621-8; but an examination 
of that periodical showed that it contained no such article, 
either on the pages given in the reference or elsewhere. It is 
not improbable that the offprints were made from sheets destined 
for some publication which never actually appeared.1 

In Borisov’s article, the press-mark of the large fragment 
discovered by him is given as 2nd Firk. coll., hebr.-arab. nova, 
No. 1197. At the request of the Institute of Jewish Studies, the 
John Rylands Library and the Manchester Central Library 
obtained in 1955 photographs of MSS. Nos. 1243 and 1197 from 
the Leningrad Public Library.2 No. 1243 turned out to contain 
what had been expected: three folios of the Book of Substances; 
No. 1197, however, was found to have nothing to do with 
Israeli at all. It isa MS. of the Theology of Aristotle—in effect one 
of the MSS. of that work discovered by Borisov himself, and 
described in his article on the Theology;? in that article he mentions 
it under this pressmark (and Firk. coll., 1197), and gives it the 
siglum B. At first it was assumed that this number slipped by an 
error into Borisov’s description of his discovery of the Israeli MS. 
In 1956, however, during a visit of the Lord Mayor and the Town 


1 This is the opinion expressed by Dr. G. Vaypa in a letter to Dr. A. ALTMANN. 
I possess a typewritten copy made from an offprint which was in the possession of Dr. 
S. Panes. Some of the details given above are also derived from Borisoy’s article, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Some new fragments of Isaak Israeli’s works”. 

® Cf. the article of Dr. ALTMANN in Manchester Review, published quarterly by the 
Libraries Committee, Autumn 1955 (vol. vii, pp. 245-7). 

% A. Borisov, “The Arabic original of the Latin version of the treatise called 
‘Theology of Aristotle’ (in Russian), Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov, v, 1930, 83-98; 
gf. Ipem, “On the point of departure of the voluntarist philosophy of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol”’ (in Russian), Bull. del’ Acad. de l’U.R.S.S., Class of Social Sciences, 1933, 755-68. 
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Clerk of Manchester to Leningrad, photographs of the manu- 
script were obtained! and it now appears that 1197 is the correct 
pressmark of the Book of Substances, while Fragment B of the 
Theology bears the number 1192, although it is catalogued as 1197. 

In 1949 I found two folios of the treatise among the Geniza 
fragments of the British Museum, Or. 5564 B, fols. 8-9. The text 
contained in these folios runs parallel with part of the text of the 
Leningrad manuscript. 

We thus possess the remnants of two manuscripts of the Book 
of Substances. Of the first we have altogether seventeen folios 
(Len. 1243: three folios, and Len. 1197: fourteen folios); of the 
second, two folios (British Museum manuscript). 

The text as preserved by these fragments is incomplete and, 
moreover, does not run in an uninterrupted sequence. We have 
altogether eight disconnected pieces, shorter or longer. 


(i) Len. (1243), fol. 1 (title page and beginning) 
acuna 
(ii) Len. (1197), fol. 17 
lacuna 
(iii) Len. (1243), fols. 2-3 
lacuna 


(iv) Len. (1197), fols. 4-11 (partly identical with Brit. Mus.) 
acuna 


tv) Len. (1107), tol. 12 
lacuna 
(vi) Len. (1197), fol. 14 
lacuna 
(vii) Len. (1197), fols. 15-16 
lacuna of one folio (which can be filled 
with the help of the parallel text in Ibn 
Hasday) 
(viii) Len. (1197), fol. 18 


1 Tt is my pleasant duty to thank the Library authorities concerned; the Town Clerk 
of Manchester, who brought the photographs of MS. 1197 from Leningrad; the Institute 
of Jewish Studies, Manchester, for placing the photographs of the Leningrad MSS. at 
my disposal; Dr. S. Pines, who made available to me a copy of Borisov’s article, which 
aroused my interest in the Leningrad fragments and rendered possible the identification 
of the British Museum fragment; and Professor G. SCHOLEM, who, many years ago, 
had brought Dr. Pings’ copy to my knowledge. 
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Two points are to be noted in connection with this list. The 
first concerns the numbering of the folios. In the Library the two 
Leningrad fragments received separate numbers (1-3 and 1-14, 
respectively). As the two fragments originally belonged to the 
same manuscript, and the separate numbering leads to con- 
fusion, I quote the folios of the manuscripts under consecutive 
numbers, counting the three folios of Len. 1243 as 1-3 and the 
fourteen folios of Len. 1197 as 4-17. Secondly, the order of the 
various fragments as given in the list, is partly uncertain. The 
following are the firmly established points: 


(i) is the beginning of the book; 
(vii) and (viii) are consecutive (with a short lacuna between 
them); 


(iv) is posterior to (iii), as fol. 4v “as we have promised” 
refers back to 3r: “ we shall quote later the necessary proofs.” 


(v) is posterior to (iii), as fol. rar “ we have established ” 
refers back to ar. 


For the rest, the order adopted above is only conjectural. I 
have put (ii) before (iv), as it is possible that (iv), fol. 8v: 
““we have answered a similar question above,” to (ii). This is, 
however, by no means certain. (Cf. also the commentary re- 
ferred to below, p. 20). 

Both the Leningrad and the British Museum manuscripts 
are written in Hebrew characters, but it can be established with 
a great degree of probability that they go back to manuscripts 
written in Arabic characters. This is proved by the error al-fi‘l 
for al-‘aql which occurs repeatedly (fragm. ii, fol. 3v; fragm. iv, 
fols. 6r, 7v; fragm. vii, fol. rsr) and which can be easily ex- 
plained in a text written in Arabic characters (uJ for Jawl), 
but hardly in one written in Hebrew characters (9yp¥x and 
“pyr have little similarity). The same is true ofthe error al-piss 
for al-jism (fragm. vii, fol. 16r; J! and e+! are similar, 
but not on¥x and oox>x). A further, very curious, particular 
can be established: the Leningrad and the British Museum 
manuscripts do not go back to a common archetype transcribed 
into Hebrew characters, but are the result of two independent 
transliterations from Arabic characters. This can be proved by 
the passage on fol. 7r (cf. below p. 25, note 6), where the 
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Brit. Mus. manuscript has the undoubtedly correct reading 
lakinnahii ahadu asbabih, while the Len. manuscript has the 
meaningless 7x0 NTA which is obviously a false transliteration. of 
se (yeas 

The Book of Substances was, then, current in manuscripts 
written in Arabic characters, and it is very likely that Israeli 
originally published it in Arabic characters. The book is on 
general, not specifically Jewish, philosophy and the author 
wrote it for the general, not specifically Jewish, public in- 
terested in philosophy. We may assume that Israeli published his 
works on general philosophy in Arabic characters, but used 
Hebrew characters for works like the Book on Spirit and. 
Soul, which collects Biblical passages (quoted in Hebrew) 
to support certain philosophical doctrines, and which was 
evidently destined for a Jewish public. One could, therefore, 
have adopted the course of re-transliterating the text into the 
original Arabic script and publishing it in that form; nevertheless: 
I have decided to publish the text in Hebrew characters, partly 
for technical reasons. The erroneous transcriptions made during 
the transliteration from Arabic into Hebrew characters are left 
in the text, but the original is restored in brackets. (I have chosen 
this course as the correct form never existed in the Hebrew 
transliteration.) Scribal errors which originated in the course of 
the transmission of the text in Hebrew characters are corrected, 
but the reading of the MSS. is indicated at the foot of the pages. 

On the whole I have followed the spelling of the MSS. 
The MSS. indicate by diacritical signs the difference between j 
(written 3) and gh (written ’3), between s (3) and d (3), and 
between ¢ (v) and z (b), but not between d and dh (both 7) 
between k and kh (both >), and between ¢ and th (both n). I 
have preserved the usage of the MSS., but regularized it by 
putting the diacritical signs also in the odd cases where the scribe 
omitted them. An interesting feature is ’1 for gh!. The paragraphs 
are introduced by me, but the full-stops of the original are 
retained, 

I have confined myself here to publishing the text, and have 
omitted annotations on the contents. The philosophical doctrines 
expounded in the Book of Substances can best be commented in 


1 For sake of economy, a simple 3 is always printed instead of ’3. 
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conjunction with the other writings of Israeli; for translation and 
commentary the reader is referred to a forthcoming volume on 
Israeli prepared jointly by Dr. A. Altmann and myself, where 
the problems will be dealt with in a larger context. There is, 
however, one point which must be attended to here, as it also 
concerns the text of the Book of Substances. Israeli was deeply 
under the influence of a Neoplatonic treatise which is available in 
its. greater part in a Hebrew translation, in Abraham ibn Hasday’s 
The Prince and the Ascetic, chapters xxxii-xxxv, and which I 
propose to call, for this reason, “Ibn Hasday’s Neoplatonist.” 
(The text was most probably a pseudepigraph attributed to 
Aristotle.) In the Book of Substances Israeli’s indebtedness to this 
text is very marked, the most striking instance being a long 
passage in fragments vii and viii which is lifted verbatim from it. 
For a more detailed discussion I refer, in addition to the forth- 
coming volume on Israeli, to a study of mine on Ibn Hasday’s 
Neoplatonist, to be published in the near future, under the title 
of Ibn Hasday’s Neoplatonist, a pseudo-Aristotelian Neoplatonic 
treatise and its influence on Isaac Israeli and the longer version of the 
Theology of Aristotle. Here I confine myself to indicating, below 
the text, the parallel passages in Ibn Hasday and the Longer 
Theology. I do not note small divergences between the text of 
Israeli, Ibn Hasday and the Theology (a minute comparison will 
be given in the article), but shall draw attention to passages where 
the parallel versions contribute towards improving the text of 
the Book of Substances. 
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THE ORIGINAL TEXT 


FRAGMENT I 


IANWoN axnd 
OAZISN Swe SaNpx po mya ow NM 
Sox box TNnoONdoN 
“ON TONON NID 12 PNON IY IN 
m>y mbox noand aapnnbx 
IAN 


JPN ondox = ooomtbx yannex nbdx noo 


PHON NANMNOXKI PIM NAMIWwa cay wan poo pya>d bon 
AP PNIN Sy oBdN TmMiIbN Dp mompdx conoNN wo 79 
SANWON ANNA TWAWAON TINND 177 THNENN trndy oy cosy 
3mi9 Now prordN ami pomDox ts xn” KNDddN SNP 
ONUNON OG IT TON Dixdx AmMiIb> Ry XVM NOM aD INbNX 
NAONDN NNN OOPIN YNUNON TN pwowox aNND -_D OW TP 
xOy NEVI NABI [read pataqaddamu] DIPNN NP NANOND NONOPIN 
Yr x atm onbx nox Sap °D [read yasbuquha] mpaon 
. +» INP? N27 DONO’ NOTIN 


FRAGMENT II 


Mp VDI WYN JRO DoNMNONN ANT nop Jot oN TOM... 171 


JPDPN INI JO TONNNON TININ N77 TINANI Mp X27 Mp rp 1 
MN NNN To NODON FRIVTA npneN OxNoa n¥oxy m2 xp 


NONMNONA YiySAoNA APNNY THINK TPNMNON NPANP TIN NTTNN 
AONNNONON JNO NODON PAX To NIM OyN_ONA ApANd nvenNT 
MIMD) WoXpNiw Yiyeadx ADIN on YiySNYNA APRON me INNON 
ONpNIN 7 DyNDONA APNN?oON ToNMNONN DDO ON MPN 79 
STN 877 DYND NP To TONpNv Vn TTS Wy 17 NO AND ON NNT 
TTY) AYNON IN PN TOT TA 9 WN 7 TTNP) YyN_ ON TW N77 
my NON Tpp NOYNDI NTIND NITNP Syxpox Spo? NIND 
PRINDN JR NIN NOLN WYVON my YPNINI Tanz TONMNONIN 
byxpox thy? 17 0°> Nt 9D oD YyboON dN mpox yo SiyDN?N dD 
S95 nN TON (D NON TID ° JRIONON YNONIN? D2 TANIDN IY 
Dein ORY vow OTN Pr JR No? MIN pn TxD TPT VND NAD 
qy “NDDN hyd OTN RMT; ONY vo HD YNINAN JD" D9 INN 
yrinox> oxnn>x axa ab ioT maNbN Jy JOT D9 D2 727 
non wonps oto TNTENoN DN TyI_ NON TID (_ JRNOMNIN 
Soxinox YSNTD NINN VNTIVON Yao cby TIT WS? IN 
NT TANDON NMS NO py. AMONON ypin yaw KX 


ox xy xnd mpxm x? Sin ty coN2>x AITP IR INNIN TPR 
bypbx cbx amb> ND Jone Tp AY ANA NX? NOV NTTDI 
Lo RO PNT OT JNMT OD Td NTI ND ND HD yRINN? 


1 The title page contains also an ex-libris (51 Ssiaw [ J) and some words 


which I could not decipher. 
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FRAGMENT III 
fol. 
NTN TST TMINTIION TD NTTVANT NPS INUNIN IPNNYRNTININID.... 21 
NTNIOIPN NIN NIND IN PONDIN WSN PN DWN Jd TVA TAN 
NOprON JONONI NANI NPIN NAIVE 79721 AHNNAN OPIN 772 


MDNR Jonnn payoer poydx Siw ox api xoin 72 DaNnoN 
mypavbn yx oeDox Oxp Joa Dix por moog ON NNN TINTON 
PROVNON NOI ToDox coy OXpN NTIN IT enw cINy Coy ONPN 
ONP NOD TNODON poo AOYND TOMND WIV MIND IN MONON 
POON ADINDONA INN P91 ADIN NINA AyayoN IW Po yoN 
myx mepoox chy ONpN NON AVADIN TROON NIN 
NUNN ND’ NTIND TOON Faw IN ATIIIN TINIAN 
p> Je yobs xd yaya SD ONE TT) DNODON NANI 
“Oy NON ONP NOIN’ NON) NIT NON) NTINI NON NINN NON 


WUNON PRIVY NTIND PINON NOON NITINT INTPNOIVN ISNIY| IW v 

TENDON To DIDIER ONTUNON NIN MY NON PNP NTDNOPVONI 

MPO on AP PMN dy AVION IN NPN ONIN NVTIN ONIN “IN 
STRODON) POON TenNN> NTWIND NTITP cnox DoD oN 


nxyvinsnor Six pbs S>toN xin Dip pony? xsonye Yy's1 
Tp> ny Yip NMI 1190 [read: al-‘aql] VYDON TRNVO PRIM 
NIN TW ASIN MD Jy yD" 09 D1 my YpxanoN ad x? NOI NAN 
9TON "IVOON ONNOI JN ON NIT NINPT PD PD ONPDON aT JN NPI 
ANSON SRoToN yo a Noa JOT Tya cnNI On Aa NINTNAN 
TWN INI} TOONTON YNIPNOND JROMNON INI JY mINDON 
SNIDER 


AMPON NANMN AVION AVS JN NIN NMI NI Tpr_— fol. 
SODION AV NAVNYW APNNAPN ODION "Dp TO MIND NANT? 3r 
TNS NIVRYIW) TMINYNIN OPIN -} 72 MIND RAMVN ANNAN 
DDIPN ANS) APONION ODIPN °} J) MIND NAMVIMN WMINYNN O_ION 
NIN PaPN JOD Spy>x oD yo TINS RAMMN Apo 
PRIM APONIPN OPN AMV IT mp1 YpyoON YNRYW IX 
PRI OTMINPTON O_ION AMT NTMI «oo APONIDN = oDION 
URW) AMNNAON O_ION APY NMI AMINvTON  opIb>N 
J2ID JOT IND AyaDoX AM NMDT AMNeaoNX oprdx 
JR TN NANNT? TNPDPN NAN TANoN yd My TR Spyoxp 
NAVIN NTS DSN NAN IM) yay mp yo nyam>x AN AyRYw 


YD AMY TININONT TITPON J NOR NOP xO OdD Sop Op IRD 
Amn Ypy PN mS onoNneN AADN>>S AMDNON on ND TN TANK 
INN wow NVaNp Jaw? Ox. neaNy a> Nop .onxTd mnnadx 
MINANONT TITIPON Po [NI MADMIN Wy JR JOT NNT mia whyp v 
“TMi onNT Ypy dx po nyam>NX mbox YyD>NI TnNNYR Dad cbyY 
AMMIPN TAVSON RAIN ITM NANNT To nya NX NAN oawox ad 


1 In the Library fol. 2 is given the number 3, fol. 3 the number 2. 
2 soyss MS. 
3 pos conjecture, js nysdx MS. 
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POIOND “APN NNTON po Ya oypbN “nN>N wR Jo Pon nov dD 
YYDINT INNN DID YY ODION Po 17-071 JROINN nNTS onpoN 
“NNT MM 7139 


synPR ONAN ON VIIYD NwNID To ys wx wT ON RIVE INI 

PROWNPN PN TION AyAD NaNP wad AX Sip mp NID TON 
qa NIN A OAYN AANNPR mNTSN ADIN>R noanm Moxvox 
NOYMON DOTIND MD mown xoymbx na50 Aon xXANDoN 
POX VnNN? NAINA NTITP onox TDYDON mpox NAN AMS And 
NITPN INIPN oT oN TORN INv>R AAD IST Jo NIN TNODoN 


» 2 TPUNDN NON 


FRAGMENT IV 
fol. 
YEDIN ANNT? onpoex ~IMION poroNa ODN yo OADY MIND... ar 
JWPN1 DNDN On NNWON TPTININON ANNI INA TONINN 79 TOY! 79 
NIINY TW NPON JROINPN JN 797) TOT VoNw wan abpN1 ody 
POION YRONINA JN’? NPONIN? 7 NPONI 17 077 NING? 77 NNT 
NON TVNDNIN 


TAIN po OSPY JNOINN TN TNDoNDNY TyPIO7 xv Hyp ONp TRB 
“MOND PAY POION JN Jord] |X NITE Naw xd) ANNT ANIM 
dO ODO Th aN TOT oy SST ONT TON TROD 1 7 NONT IND IN 
N77 Yn OY NID ANON OTpN IP nd NYP .poria om 
TIAN APINDM 27YI TONDON wT PoydN JR xIPP1 NIN TINVDON 
OBION WwW IN O"F TN NVR ANPINDD IVI TIONS Wp pulyx 
NAN TPi NAYNDNINA AYNPNINT NAINNANA ANNAN IN | APoONIPN v 
NOVONN NANPINDD TVA mMpNa opxox PR aAngwbx paxdsx2 
STON ANPINDD TI PNA NINN NIN PosPNp 


TI NITY NID NON VITID NIoNVD Jo VRMON NTT PON NII *TNI 
NNN NAW JNVOD PIM) XV ININN Dan ps cby STON TNPRN J 
FRONDN Jo ANITA NO TIT y PoTSN 1 TN pip .opy>N AyaD 
JIT) NAM INO NAN INT NATDIIN NAV’ °D WANYPN ANN WV 
MMNNAPN ODIPN NITY eNASNID) IANYPN NNVNNN °D NTI NIN 
ODION NITHD TINT NPpPIN an Toindxy yasw TNA WEI 
ION PTWNON TO NMP XO yo xmNd TANI cOyN TINTON fol. 
DDION Jo NOI wom | xox ondx andonoxa pnon Tn 2N sr 
FUN COUN MPONION ODN NITND INN TIT NPPIN ON ANNI 
yon AD INN onder ThindNr wIYN Jo NTP NIV NANITH NIN? 
NYPIN an premsdN po TOT INN NK HNN PNDINI por7x3 
NON NON [read: nataraqqa] °pINN Noxn Ta olD ANPNN 797 
JOT NITIN A>RObN AIAN pnndx obyow TONNIN TWIITN 
mon xd) mon °_ NON Ypy mh yinnn>NX To TN YpylNA NBII 


* ySipos stm 0s NITE INI etc., cf. for some phrases Ibn Hasday, ch. xxxm, first half. 


1 This word is the custos. 
2s535 Ms: 

3 snxywoai MS. 

4 moands MS. 
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AYNENIND TONON TH NA THN YD Tana TN Ypy ND KONA INI 
SNNWON FW Opy>N Pe praYN JOD TOT TPT INI .AYNDNIN 
VTTNNON YNTINON JO NTDIPN AIT NANION) TANI KANN 
TMONON MIND IN wT $V AI INIW TITPSD ONYDINONA NASON 
Amami) oxam wns pnox aby>xn msn MDI ANN 
JX NON A MH PO JOP. xD ANT Spy>xN Jy Ninna 727 NITH | ND'21 v 
NOV JO NADWI LIT NNT NTS NIT WONT WISI NTI 1° 
IND NINDT NOY IND IMId> yaR mh Ypy>x pMop °D O°7 IN ATS 
581998 JX Dap po DIP TV JIT INOD ANITIN MSIY ITA TIN IND 7b 
NO5D IND IND MND NW NON NON ND NN TD? JN J 19D? N? 
SMX Ono yRUNoN ONT? AMpAoN MDX S79 NoNT IND 
Npoon ANON NS> SoNNON ANNTA ONPON TIVONA TINNION °7D9R 
PISD9 TID YI NNT? Mp ASIII TTS? NINN IND NW IND TN 
OpVON IND INI IRON ONT apn -p poidd axpox onox Yn 


2p 92? Th NIO'21 NI YY NNT OPN NI TIS? PANP NIN WD NIBIY fol. 


Spyox 0°97 2 VI NNT | OPN - [read: yahmiluha] NAMM ANS 6r 
WIV NUT NIN 


PINM YpyoON NAPMM AS NIDMON PDN JR 7) NIDIN ND PN}? IRD 
NIN TAPOMPND PTD TOT ND pm? NYP .nPpONION ODN NTI 
FINI NANIPM NTISIY YpyoN NANT? AIP APoNIN opid>> ADS 
MADNONX Non JX ah xARXopaA Ypydx1 opxyo ANS AM NPN NINd 
mown ANS [read: kullu] XY IN [read: f’ agli] YYDON °D TI 
“nN oD DianaYN poror Sno XW. AT yo Mp TI NIV OD 
ION MPN YN JO APN OWN RX? sporox Ia Ti cnoN 
MNP ANS NIXD on WADNYN JRA TPP YTD 797 IND Apia no) 
A DpyON op AI IND IND Spy>N °D AAT NAN ANT? 
N27 TNS) ADIN OOYON OTY MY NYDNIN NIN TY NTYN_NAN 
DAVONT TINTON TPTANON HeURNONA OoY>N APN on ANOMON Nd 
oby>x OF Ipp mnonb>s Ypy>x oy NIN oYyoN mai XN’ v 
no MONON IN JNA TPS yom x? ASD NTM NOT IRB ADIN 
ww 93 Ima Spy>dy xdi opso9 ma 


OPO’ NTN TN TNS SAN Te ONP TOD DipN NOD MNP ON? IND 

SAAN OBION Tha TIN TIT (by OT wm APONION ODION AY-AY NONp 
MAX ANN pa WIOND AS NyAoN IX 79 Dip1 AND .naby naby LIND 
wo ANS pr Je pam TH xa no me xd Smid WW NTT 
mayo On nS 81 AD TA ND OTV>ND OTY mx? ow ody AM IN 

xD ondboN JOTD1 ISA>N OF IND TN TH ND TO TS NO AND 
JROINPN PS TOT cy SST oR oy RD TN TH dT Ad AT fol. 
NO? AYRWON NYT | 2° AYA AMD par SSN END ONG STN Id 7 


1 mny>> MS. 

2 Spybs MS. 

3 poi om MS. 

4 sowRoND MS. 

5 Here begins the British Museum fragment. (L=Leningrad MS., B=British 
Museum MS.) 

8 on B. 
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Fig. 1. FROM THE LENINGRAD FRAGMENT OF ISAAC ISRAELI’S ‘BOOK OF 
SUBSTANCES’ (TITLE PAGE). 
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FROM THE LENINGRAD FRAGMENT OF ISAAC ISRAELIS ‘BOOK OF 


Fig. 2. 


SUBSTANCES’ (FIRST PAGE). 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE “BOOK OF SUBSTANCES” 


PPV °} Spy aNINOIN JY TPTDI WIN OTY Pr INI NTN ww TH 
Dari DDN ONp IRD «ISI OFY JO INN NIN Nw Th NN? «NOON 
mo 98a>x OT AIS I O° sD oR Dit pe Td NIP NTI NON 
Oty mx> nD ANS NID NovoON Wor AND? AMON sMANAON INN 
myPap> NORM JRO? TAMIA ANS PND ID YAN PN INNINT .TBAPN 
Sno my 2 a kD om AMID Rn on? sOaNndN RoPTON 
opis Sno msi mo? conn ex aneN myPaL> boxnoN onwoN 
AM IM TROON ANS? copanayN ool Ayay>y nboxnox 
NAMM oplyx ANS? one x1 Ypy>N pyay> boXN WD YN 
ONWVRON PNPM OY NpIoN PMN mann O_IN PIM 79 JN? 
mm ATS | pI DAN pS nono .ynke TPT uaTYD YrioN 
NINE) O_ION OTY OTWYN mY YDNIN NIN PROINDN JN? w0pI99 
JR2 TPP YayNA PON NTN? vem O_IVNA XPPNN TWN 77D IN 
Sap po xd oS Ta wR 1 N27 ODI eEIY Ima O°? Vy 1x 
JNO UNM AYNENIN JowR NV? opxy> AVS IRD 19 YpyON TS 
TON POION Sn WIS 19 17 ND TNO AM IMIPN TWVNSPIN wYNN INA 
NTN NTT NIN? PTD NOD O_IONI .JROINON VNONIN AYNDNANI 
AVS NMP NTN Ypyoxp ovynp obyn cnn Ypy>xX otyM 12TIN 
o>yndsn eR oNa Yypox oON MPON Jo NTP NO IIDN AvaNaN 
bypbx cx mind Yap mpoxa ODIPR DTT NIND AIT ATS NY? 


Vv 


bypbxp noxn wok NT NAD pIeENs xind> onnndx onw>x aD fol. 


16M T AVS XD NIN AVS opr | YX °Y TIN [read: fa’l-‘aqlu] 8r 


9A TPS 9 MI Nd1 ODIPY 9839 TAA O° wopYON TN ITD TN 


Hampay L. 

2 isos B. 

3 nay B. 

4 xo B. 

J Fae abe yey 

6 ASNSDN SnX m3D5 B, mxDD Nti (mistransliteration of slL(!) 4+(\ aS) 
7 mon) B. 

8 Om. B. 

9-9) Ont, B. 


i 


10-10 For this passage B is not available, as the lower parts of its folios are torn off. 


(The following traces remain n-7i31.. . ISON... ND. . .) 
ay es 
4 (Oya, 18h 
13 pmnsoN L. 
14 ppibwa min B. 
15-16 @im. L. 


16-16 Torn off in B. (The following traces remain — noyni poynn¢...yni?..- 


373 7p) yD.) 
17 soN ab 3p B. 


18 Soy pox (the scribe started to write 5yp, but noticed the error after the first 


letter). 
5) (@yiny 1 8h 
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sox DoyON AND? NID TP IN AVS NIV PI NID I NIT 1D? 2pN 
yo aac Seyby ANe oT) oN ATEN? YAN AN pao VON 
yav>xa Ay OIPR sANSON NOPAN IR PIP JOD ANS N27 
nda SpydN NI RVI WIT NNVIN DN DN TN sMSNN1 NI TPH 

Nro719 


ANNON NITIN 82 NPNNTNION2D 7) VSI NTN LIDS TN 
nxyinsner dx poby SoToON inane oD NPOY Pans NX 7aN 71 
INION JY MININON I 7 NITY NID ev CPN YITIYD JRw'OD pI 
MAINMIION oD pya chy NAVA OTPN yy AANWPN ANNN 
DNYVA PDD NTTNN INION ANN? 7759-797 JR edpND TANNIN 
Sip mPp> NNN. | .ATNINDN) TITPON Jo yan DnPN TWPK v 
P2 ypwbx yxbnoxdx noxndx.pya qo xmsyva o72 INN 
DNVIIN WDD UNOND .TINDNONON TINDNONT TNDDIN) TDN 
HONS *TOW JN NWI) NITSIN NID IPD TWININN AITPN ro TWIN 
qo nyax xpd nN IN bap po eanwen> HONS woavON TIN? 
renbYAN AITOND waxdb x1 Sb unsany oF TWINININ TITPON 
WANITID NNW NNN VANS NNN ANSINYN wIP TWIN 
TMVOPA PMVNNON Tr TON AVOID =nnbYn 


* AIDS HONDI MDIN—to muopa cf. Ibn Hasday, ch. xxxul, second half. 
oe Sia) labeler 
2 pax B (original 3 pans). 
Sosa: 
a5 @rnie 
2 1@msB: 
S5@me Bs 
7-7 PRPS B. 
8 to next note: torn off in B. (The following traces remain: . . . » ANI.) 
® See preceding note. 
2D yan, ibh 
11 xpos B. 
12 |. Dv> 8} (unclear) B. 
13 musnds B. 
igen bAlasy, 
15 oxdibdss B. ~ 
16 534 TID B. 
eS pss) 18¥ 
18 SIDN ? L. 
125@m, Be 
20 Torn off in B. 


21 The rest torn off in B (the traces of y remain). End of the British Museum 
fragment. 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF THE “BOOK OF SUBSTANCES” 


ANON NI YNINDN 7a Vir ty NIP wy Ym Oxpr pany PINYN IND 
AORN? NANO AVON TION? NNO TD ND? nn nD MPN 
TPT TH INN PND MD NO NDIN NTT YN TY NIN NID TP A> NWP fol. 
TNDNN Naw ox dip N 255 px DPN NIT RVs -p | RWI NTW or 
NPN TTP 20M coy x? ONvbINd> NOvTON Dap joAN ON by 
ANWR 79 TTD Po IND PN YPN PD? JN JROMNN ow} Ov NTN 
an NPD NA TINA AITPON po nyaineR wMo> SoNwn ToD 
DNPIVDOON AMNOMD sVNINDNONI YNTANON YN JT} VIN JR NOW 
ANYON Ta SpyOX PT NO no NdN ym pNOoN) oxvVoONX YSN 
INTNONIN INTOONT TRODYNM Pex Svan sansam JopoRX oy 
BRINN YORAM PHY ARSININD StyYNI wDINeN APoNNN 
ORDNON JPNNON wt Yh wy NAN TOYS NM IN INI IPD ANpy>oN 
pad NYY NPONID NDI CPN 


POND pys yo NASYVI WW? NADIAP MDD 9 TAN ANONIN Naw 
MININONT TITPON ro WX Yap? xo IANWEN po pS 727) ans oy 
3) 72 ANNA AADNYR aw? Vaxpox Spy>dx Ona | yo N22 ANNTI v 
ANNI ANINoON MNS ToT Amon>N par API IN Ami vor 
WW ANNI IW Poors JX TM wor JIT Yap? xo xm ANTM 
MINN WIP WPANPON APONIN sopxx 797 PN 797 Td TNO 
poina 7979 AVaNpPON AMINTMON oDIVM vpp YpyoX wodIN2 
z<poina JOI> AvaNpoON AMnNAPN O_IPN. Opy PN MPONIPNd 
poina JOT noaNpoN AAD INI RVD DpYON MAPONIONT TMINTTN 
TON NNN IN WANN Po LAPD NI PNWAIN powsw xX 
poina WN>> AOANPON NINN} TSNIVIN TIT YN AMINIOIIN 
Spybsx py Spee FoI 77 IND TANUON yo NAP Nd WVAVIN 
noxn Omibx oty v.01 NYA ANNTI AMOM>N Td RPANp IND ND? 
mrs. 7 pN> weno AB>RD AN_ VM NVAND NNN Wy INS? fol. 
ord xd) i niggy? o> ATOR TIT ON Jo TT ND T2TD | NBN ror 
TINTON TO TANON WWRON ODYON TPM PY PAW 72771 TITS 
baydx D VOIND NTN WDNON NIN NTIN<9>D APONIPN ODIPN NIN 
g95°5 msnoqow oby<n>dx cb npneNi Saibx AMT? nba 7b) 
NOIN NTO TANTO O_ION NON. OYDON ON MON yd NPD NN 
NMI AITD) NO’ INN NIN APoNoN opsox -p yo NA Pap 
mxb noes oto momaosON ONT YN NIPNDNI PrN?2N1 PDN 
opiby xox). Spydx oxpbaxd oxox sxmndy xmx? mama 


* a> Nd Spyds ys etc., cf. for some phrases Ibn Hasday, ch. xxxm, first half. 
mob MS. 

Six MS. 

yrainasos1 MS. 

sisonp MS. 

nninoi MS. 

ppaos ys MS. 

Supplied by conjecture. 

Seems corrupt; read ghalabatha? After this there seems to be a lacuna. 
Corrupt; perhaps read /a tilqa’a. 


oe n aop YD HF 
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PINYIN O_ION °D JD TN VIPN NIN ROK NTINID TPNNIIN 
ONoN nnd) INODION ONON NITY) NNT NPD OPINION INN NIRS 


xAvsia not nopn qoto ppp | Thin’ wminw on TIN (MADEN v 


SN pon MN Td TA TVIN D NTINOD TV AVON NON LINN 19 
xAoNob NTS’ OND wNOION Jo WPI NAPI Nv 7IND? PONDN 
moondx nD INM [read: al-inhisdru] YROVNPN NADITN Noi 
bap 7a NID NID TRO_IN NIN Yy_I NTADIND MPNTIN TANNIN 
JSNIVON NON) .PDOI ADIN NININ AMIN PX Vp Mo WO'PHPN 
NINS NMOIPN AVION DT NTI Yap NIN NANI NANNNDHD1 
FRODON POON INTNANIN INN NIP NSIND NON7d1 NEM ND 
Ni) AIDAMN oN WNON NNTYI AIDIWIN ON UNIX NAW NN IM 
Sypn XI nvAN No o1Id> NNITNT NNON NIN PNNNIN1 VYDIN 
MPON Td NANNT pW GDN) yAwONA NT? IT ND NA TWMN) 7D °p 
NPOD NPONI INS APoNION oplyx Ta nvanwn xwp SY_ON oN 
N70] NONOM NINN INS WPINYMPN ODIPN 73 NVANIN NO XENI 

NTOIND WORD OTN INS WONIPN O_IN I NvaN IN 


NTN) NONOM ND IIN NON PONIN JROININ ODN NXP Nj? IND 

9199 APN APONION ODION JN NDI NIIP 79 OTPN I? 17 NIP 
JO APN AMaNvMoN o_ION TMaNvMN O_I?2 ATID YPYON qo 
yO APpNos AVnNXad HNN O30 APD APONION opINX 
ODION npxnwN Jor JST IND N71 AVA ATA AMINPTPN 
NO NONNT CD ND nbd ONTNONA pXAN NON ON APONION 
ONIN JO TIITM Yy_bN -OR MpoX qo SpyoON' 1 ANTINDNON 
MPINTMIN O_ION NDIND TONON AP CON NINN TMINoIPN 
ODION NINN NOP XI NTIOM NANIIN AHN aN xox van? 
Fond ato mn WIN PON MANNA TOT NON TINTON 
ODION NIIND NONT ADIN>RA Nm bONM XO PIy ON TUNdN cy 
721. Toin’xr nox NPD ITH ON UNONA NON VANINY THNNIIN 
MPN YN TYP Ip PON MANNA 7973 NON WHNNAION ODION non 
MIONA MP) RSVNx 79 TN YD °K NTWON NTI BWTIn TON TITNION 
NPDAN NSVNON JV NTN TOD NTI YIN AYDNT TIP WASNT TIP 
NADNT °D NO NTMD TT ox ixoxa pantn? AyvayoN nw NMmy 
2 MINION nn JOT AVPAON nT Nd THM IWIN PON 71 


FRAGMENT V 


ODION IRD NT Jo Nd npanoN KAN ann Toinox1 wor2N. WN? 
Amyinn SS ATS ann one ADINbdNA pd onde Hy TINTON 
ANTS ONN PNA PHI IND NOI YD AMM APONION ODION IRD 
NAVE IANYN 177? sane ela Ypy>N] JR XPI NID IPI AMyN 
°F TTANWON ATT PS NSN PID NANT NAM on NN a TMIDN 
TOMIPN NAN OT MIND TN ONION IRVTON ON AoNIdN 


fol. 


Loa! 


Ir 


fol. 
DNAION INWWNON YI TPNNAIN ODION JR WIDT OIPN Nod... rar 


1 minw>s MS. 

2 Blurred in MS. 

3 Doubtful; tpn5x MS. 

4 Doubtful; blurred in MS. 
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T2721 DON MIN DpydN Tw PIdN pp T>7> JST IND NAM oNaM 
AMI IR RIDIN TR IRIN WRN AYyna Spydx moopox an 
ONION ANS TOT BIN ya ND HDs yNa PD AT wwrdy 
TRIANON TAIN? TN NDT NOVA | NOD NOT OON OD WONSN TAN? Vv 
"TT ONIN N73 WYNN NO TIT YAO NII NNINHN yo py Noa 
NANNY OPN JX TIN NTN Spydx axe qo7h) mobnbx Syp 
HOOT AMINMI NPD XQ THE AnNT ON yi 


DN'PY! WANN 2 APD NI TOON JN AID NTP No JNA “TPB 
DOIN WA JO ATNINPN AITPON pa AMD MIND TN ty Sh MNdd 
MADINN ONWNON Po TION pT Nor wy7 dh NIX 9 Sy 
ANAND PENRYN WANN NINs JOT wRavd> mown noiwnndyx 
MY °p-D YYDDN *pRA Yin ty TN, Nd SxyDINON ANT MpRa 
MIND TN AADIVPN AMINNoI>R TWTNION TY _TINND WN Ty 
++. °D DPD PYDON PPR NON NTPND ND OyDoN mYpRI 


FRAGMENT VI 
fol. 
PMONTN Jo JON NAM INN Yop nXdioynoND WNDdION “ID... T4r 
JN? NW AIVI wx AVN po AIP WP y 7a ONIN sMvOPS 
NNN OMAN) PrN NIPNT WANN ON WON TOY ON 1 DIPR IND NO 
2PR1 MIND) ANN JO JPR WN AIS TWwRK PRD Saxsbdx 
ND) 35p yo MaNaN TNR NA pd ANDO> ANDN ANDINd 
INN AMI? SPR IND ONNON Joon MwhN ToydN po TVIN IND 
TV2 TYAN 72 ANNO TIS PR? 39v49 AnD IN? Tw TdT nob 
MIN NN2VO9N DPN TORN NINN <moyoN> Sidya axe Toth 
DPN TPYND JN? TANIN ANNI [2 73 Ip? 97 ANDO NTININI NPP 
T2771 My TANNIN IPSN YN_NINT TAI JY RNS TINDNON THON 
“ISR MY INDY | 1 JO AYDT ANN TA ANNMbyD JIT AY IR v 
MPINDOIPN ONIN ANY cy ANNMIdYNd andy oD ixnM Nd TIN 
ADNT ANS ON VIF RIND AT TISNN ANDY IND TH TDN 
77 N71 TID NDA AYST ANNabyN sth ToxndN mo MoN on oNdN 
22398 Jo SPR HON PNT ST pins SD PN Nw JNOINoN Oy? ND 


TANWI NN FD'AN 9 DPN AVON TC NM JROINN OY Om) Dp ONP IND 

NIDP NPD WSND yonin NNN NN ON DOPY Oddy sTin Non 757 
JROINN CON NP DONVON TNOINDN CON RE NTT NIONID JN 1? 
NADNANINY ODIPN) TON ODI 72 DW JROINN pX JIT) Danio 
DININON JO NPY NIV? NOI NTVINWM WP NTIDD gopnr odoioxa 
». . ON) OOYN IND NTT NO NIDT NIND NTT NY ON NIONT 


* 7727 N3ID7P NOD INI Ipp etc., cf the longer version of the Theology of Aristotle, 
book x, ch. 3 (to be published in the study quoted above, p. 20). 

** Cf. Ibn Hasday, ch. xxxu; for the phrase nyppa pnwNnoS yD TDN, ch. XXxIm, 
second half. 


1 mappa MS.; correction according to the parallel passages. 
2 andy MS. 

3 Blurred in MS. 

tts 158 MS. (js unclear). 

5 =a) MS. 

6 This word is the custos. 
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FRAGMENT VII 
fol. 
gay VONIND NTON J MNO JNVMN 2[]RI] 19 TOTDINANNT?... 157 
ARMM TSNIVdON TNDNON NTT IRSPION ATEN w229N 
JONONPN TY NSPN wNINNPN 


N<m> md NAN NT PNTTN? 1975) NDNA TP JR INN INI 
yapoxa mein Siypn>x yO NON NAND IVA PpPYON wn N71 
INA AIT aon %y NIN Pd JR Wp Opy>x say TIM TSN 
Senmox PPI NIM AND ITP? MNT NP TW M2 MXM NX? Wd? 
STRODON AND 


yin xpoy pany ON ASINYN 17 TINN NITIN N° NONN INI 
nyay 12.95 ykD *ND? AI DPN. MD NID TON oN ONION ON 
PIPUNNON JO TON AVON AIDN Jo MPR AAND 9 7 1 IW Ww Jo 
non NBKX [read: al—“agli] DYSON ~D J n¥IIMIN WIP IND yop 
prox wiYNX. | Aosn YpyONX ppX yo AIP wy mand anNt v 
TINPNON O_ION PPX TQ TI Ip po Aan). pPONDON wesw 
ND JOT pa nvoina MAN IW .POND ON wS IN PMN WON Jo TPyI 
PDN JO NIP WYN MANION °H TW APONIPN ODINN 77 ND 
mDNonoN THINNIT? T2DNwW ONNN J ADI AMIN MIND Vpy ON 
ANMIN TMA WIPRO NDI 79319932 ANINYNPNI PNPM PN JIT 
s9x255 ovpnoN maon>N anveN Jo Ypy>x naw xna YayoN 
ORD wan >N opin On oN WON VyD) ANI OTYDN INN 
NDVI M_OPN TWANIIPN °D AND ODININ 779 JND NI. TT PN APN 
qy Das oboe Tan Smibx nto poRdoN sso pdx soN 19 fol. 
1 | TMITON DYTION NAIA WMINIOION NNTSON Da) HON 16r 
TM VOPD PIWNNN J NIDN IND WON TINIWMYN -\D NAW IND 
PON YON MANION JY ANI AN IMI Ion by ppm xox mp 797 
JRD OND IND TMINPMPN O_ION NON OTD PT prWNTON “TAN 
NON IND ATAPONION ODION PN Td NIP woyox man Ww4N } NIN 
20n °by NI YNO” Now KVND 732 °oM 7D MVD YM ONINON oNN 
“SY NTT VIO? NI NVPND PDN? TIND NIIIVN On PRON APRON 
N72) .TINDONT ANPNY IOMNI NYP NIM NVND om? TAPS ANPNo aon 
DPN IND MPNNAIN O_ION PHN To NIIP MpooN MANION -p IND 
Jot nNaPXx myaY J AIPN slread jisman] Non bax NoONND 
ONON OF NT? IND ANTENON On onD>x OF NON NTDD ONINDN OTY 
NOM OM? NNAN IRD NNIION -p TiN oveay>x ondx po amapox 
JPM TITVON TIINON oD aTVON NOoN Yap? axy | JoTo awyay v 
MANIPN °D NT IND Nad. MIN TAIN oxy Nabox 
*y PPP MD NON TOT TM AVOPA PMVNNTON po WIDN IND ‘wordy 


* nyaid 312 5D so Nao etc.=—Ibn Hasday, ch. xxxm, second half (=Longer Theolog\, 
book x, § 5, to be published in the study quoted above, p.20). 
Mlegible in MS. 

os MS. 

yo MS 

sponse MS. 

Correction after Ibn Hasday. 

One has to read probably m=onbxi. 


Oo RP oO wD 
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PT PVRNN NINN ON wwowNX Aanw>Nx JY AN ANIM Jon 
PIPVNON Pa AVdIN IND JR AP po vy Nom mv WwW “DNoN 
FINTSND2 UN ON O2ON TONT 99 ONION Jo 7S IND NOTNYN NvOIN 
NTN? ASIP TONT O71 yVON MON OWdN FONT prToN TONN 
*DOIPR TAN WN JY NDINV IND [ND MINN NTAINDNT ONION AN 
%OY ONINON po 7 ANS) ToNMD> SNDN ND whydy mand ody 
ISION ONT 7? ND WOON On ROX IION FONT 7IDT OTN No 

» 6 SNTIN DAP Jo ANN Wa ADS MD NAN NON 


FRAGMENT VIII 
fol. 
ND TNT NN? TINT JONI NTAN PND AMICVNN O_ION PEN JO NIP rar 
DRINPRA NVANIN NII ANNAN OpIdN JX Sap pa IwYNN AMR 
TPRIVINT TISNIPR JNIPNIN PO NANNT NO INTDN ON NAW NPW 
TN OPNYON Do NTI Thm YyDbN chy mpox qo xmN> pYOTON 
PAR yrsio se a ]¥x oxy ds cbx. moeN1 3 nIND 
NIN? TEIN NNAION JO IRD NO PN PIN yap-qI> Jot Iw. ndoN xw 
NTINADN TD OION INNN Mp coy NOT IND N<N> PNT DYN 
AVS Oy NDT PRD ATS TOT ANA NAIR Jo IND NMI TW) NANT 
°nn 359M NNN) FPF HON RNIN ANP MD opdN sPnNN 
~y SPD AAD ANT DENI NW Map pi A wy AN a> pron 
FINI NOX TIT H2ND1 ASIN MPN pra mp opi | SN nxn von v 
NAN WNON ION OY PMVNNPN “INN ON cvOIN TAN ISN yy 
PMRIDNIN Par mvoinayx mandy pa 


‘2°97 NEON ODN WD IND N70) ONPLONYD ON PIN NIINY IND 
JRIPRON TMP NIN (DTT IND NOD nNaYPN °p O_ION nx nN oy 
YYD Td TD? INONN Toxo chy owoox Thin yx Jo7 TD xabp 
92 ANTPMI NNAPN yNAD OY HORT myD>N NINE TOT>1 yRIDoN 
AIND OND AON AIwIIN WINIIIND TINANN -_ NTI INN 
Sy NAT IN? JOT noop PIPRONT MNION NIN TID WN 
pe? yxavox Dyp yo po? xn? opi>x NNN Jo IN DNON TNdN 
2. DONS TOTO yRAVON ANNN pod” Ni IND ND 


* The missing page can be supplied from the parallel text in Ibn Hasday. 
** osoNds pai, here ends parallel in Ibn Hasday. 

T sos MS. 

2 nyxo MS. 

3 Tllegible in MS.; perhaps: [5 853 NOX SDDK]. 
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Isaac Israeli’s “Chapter on the Elements’ 
(Ms Mantua) 


UR knowledge of the philosophical doctrine of Isaac Israeli, 

the “Father” of Jewish Neoplatonism, has been con- 
siderably advanced as a result of S. M. Stern’s publication, in the 
present number of this Journal, of the fragments of Israeli’s Book 
of Substances which A. Borisov discovered in 1929. Happily, we 
can add yet another hitherto unknown work to the corpus of 
Israeli’s writings. A Ms. (28c) preserved in the Biblioteca Comunale 
di Mantova (Mantua) contains a Hebrew text entitled Sha‘ar ha- 
yesodot le-Aristo (“ Chapter on the Elements by Aristotle ’’) which 
can be shown to represent a translation from the Arabic of a 
treatise written by none other than Israeli. A suggestion to this 
effect was put forward first by Prof. G. Scholem in a letter dated 
18th July, 1955 to the present writer. The text is published here 
for the first time, and the attempt has been made to prove 
Israeli’ s authorship. 

The text comprises five pages (16r-18r) of a miscellaneous 
volume and is written in an Italian hand of about the sixteenth 
century. Its size is mm. 193 X 150. 

_M. Steinschneider mentions the little opus in his Hebrdische 
Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters (§123, p. 234) and quotes the opening 
and concluding passages which M. Mortara had copied out for 
him. He seems to have regarded it as a pseudo-Aristotelian 
chapter from some lost encyclopaedic work. Aristotle did not 
write a book “‘ On the Elements”, notwithstanding the fact that 
in De sensu 441b, 11 he mentions “ our treatise on the Elements ”’ 
which is a reference to De gen. et. corr., as noted by J. I. Beare." 
There existed a pseudo-Aristotelian Arabic work on the subject 
of the elements, a Latin translation of which under the title “ De 
causis proprietatum elementorum ” has survived in editions of 
Aristotle’s works.2 The Mantua text belongs to a different 
category. Though quoting at great length from some pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise, it is a work of its own offering comments on 
the teachings of its source. The concluding paragraph explicitly 


1 Cf. The Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross, Vol. II, 1931, 441b, n. 1. 
2 Cf., M. STEINSCHNEIDER, loc. cit., pp. 232-233; Aristoteles Latinus, index, s.v. Pro- 
prietatibus (De) elementorum. 
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states that its aim is “to explain the words of the philosopher 
(sc. Aristotle) by way of arguments and proofs ” (187, 25-27), and 
this is in fact what we find in the text. It is therefore clear that we 
are dealing here with the work of an author who had before 
him some pseudo-Aristotelian text the propositions of which he 
deemed it necessary to support by arguments and proofs. The 
ascription of the work to Aristotle in the title is thus incorrect 
and must be due to the copyist who obviously inferred from the 
opening sentence, “ Aristotle . . . said” that the treatise as a 
whole was by Aristotle. 

The present writer wishes to express his thanks to the Director 
of the Biblioteca Comunale di Mantova for placing a photographic 
copy of the Ms at his disposal; to Prof. G. Scholem for first 
drawing his attention to Israeli as author of our text; to Mr. J. 
Leveen, M.A., Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
at the British Museum, for paleographical advice; and above all 
to Dr. S. M. Stern for his ready and valued co-operation. 


(1) COMPOSITION AND AUTHORSHIP 


The Mantua treatise (subsequently to be referred to as M) 
contains passages parallels of which are extant in a number of 
texts. 


(1) G. Scholem discovered that the opening section of M 
literally agrees with one of the three philosophical passages quoted 
in R. Azriel of Gerona’s Perush ha-Aggadot (Ms. Jerusalem, 
fol. 42a; ed. J. Tishby, Jerusalem, 1945, p. 83, 12-27).1 A con- 
tinuation of this passage in a somewhat condensed form can be 
found on fol. 44a-b, ed. Tishby, pp. 87.25-88.5. Perush ha- 
Aggadot (PA) obviosly quotes from M, and we therefore do not 
stand to gain much from this parallel text for an elucidation of 
the source underlying M. 

The fact that PA had the Mantua text before it is evident from 
the following observations: (a) The Hebrew texts of M and PA 
are identical; thus both of them go back to the same translation 
of the original Arabic. (b) PA faithfully reproduces the copyist’s 
error of ascribing the characteristics of the rational soul to the 
animal soul. See M 16r, 10: PA, p. 83, 20-21. For the correct 


1 Cf. G. Scuoxem’s article “ ‘Iqvotaw shel Gevirol be-Qabbalah” in Meassef 
Sofre Eres Yisrael, 5700 (1940), pp. 171-172. 
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reading cf. our critical apparatus. (c) PA, p. 83, 25-26 takes over 
from M a comment on nutrition (missing out the reference to 
Aristotle) which occurs only in the Mantua text, 16r, 14-15. 
(d) PA, p. 88, 4-5 concludes the quotation from M with a 
sentence which belongs to the opening of a section (§3) not 
contained in the parallel texts. 

(2) Another parallel, in a different Hebrew version, is pro- 
vided by Abraham Ibn Hisday’s Ben ha-melekh we-ha-nazir 
(“Prince and Ascetic”; BM), chaps. XXXII-XXXV, as has 
already been recognised in part by G. Scholem.1BM does not 
follow the Mantua text but most likely draws on the pseudo- 
Aristotelian source underlying it. The parallel passage is in- 
troduced not in the name of Aristotle as in M but of “ the wise ” 
(ha-hakhamim). 

(3) The passage in M describing the series of emanations and 
the origin of the elements and composite beings re-occurs in a 
rather mutilated and clumsy Hebrew translation in Isaac Israeli’s 
Ma’ amar ha-ruah we-ha-nefesh (“ Treatise on Spirit and Soul ”’; 
RN) published by M. Steinschneider in Ha-Karmel, ed. S.J. Funn, 
1871, pp. 409ff. As mentioned by Prof. Scholem, this parallel 
was first noted by the late Julius Guttmann in a letter reviewing 
Scholem’s Kitve yad be-Qabbalah, Jerusalem 1930.? 

(4) The edition by S. M. Stern of Israeli’s Kitab al-jawahir 
(‘“ Book of Substances”; BS) in the present issue of this Journal 
has furnished us with yet another text containing many parallel 
passages. The doctrine of the intellect put forward in M is made 
the basis of a great deal of discussion in BS. The texts of BM and 
BS are closely related to each other. 

(s) A parallel text which has only just come to light and been 
made available for investigation is Book X of the Long Version 
of the Theology of Aristotle (LTh) from the 2nd. Firkowitch 
Collection of the Leningrad State Public Library, No. 1192 
(fol. ar ff... This text was discovered by A. Borisov together with 
two more fragments,* and will shortly be edited by S. M. Stern. 
Thanks to Dr. Stern’s courtesy, the present writer has been able 


1 Ibid. 

2 Tbid. 

3 See A. Borisov’s article, “The Arabic Original of the so-called Theology of 
Aristotle” which appeared (in Russian) in Zapiski Kollegii Vostokovedov, V, 1929, pp- 
83-98. 

a The fragment referred to above—designated by Borisov as fragment B—bears the 
pressmark 1192, not 1197, as Borisov erroneously stated. 
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to make use of this text which bears the closest affinity to the 
pseudo-Aristotelian source of M as well as the texts extant 
in BS and BM. 

It would seem natural to assume that the Long version of the 
Theology of Aristotle represents the source quoted in M as well as 
in the other parallel texts with the exception of PA. The reference 
to Aristotle at the opening of M would thus find its simple 
explanation. It can, however, be demonstrated (by pointing out 
various secondary changes in points’ of doctrine and by other 
considerations) that LTh cannot be the source of the other 
texts but is itself based on some older pseudo-Aristotelian source 
which it shares with the other texts mentioned. An inquiry 
into this question cannot be our concern here. ‘It will be sufficient 
to note that M has essential features in common with the parallel 
texts we have listed, and deviates from them in other respects. 
This will help to provide a clue to solving the question of 
authorship. 

The following analysis of the various sections of which 
M is made up will throw light on the composition, literary 
dependence and authorship of M. The method we have 
adopted for solving the question of authorship is the following: 
It will be shown that certain sections of the text reflect sources 
used by Israeli in several of his writings; moreover, that some 
passages which do not belong to a common source contain ideas 
and phrases peculiar to Israeli. 

§r (16r, 1-19, excluding the author’s digression 14-16) 
contains an account of the coming-to-be of intellect from the 
conjunction of first matter and form, and of the series of ema- 
nations from intellect down to the sphere. This passage occurs 
with certain variations in LTh, BM and RN. The rather strange 
and characteristic simile describing emanation in terms of “ the 
radiance that goes forth from mirrors of glass when the rays of 
the sun fall upon them” is found in all the three parallel texts: 
M and RN speak of “ mirrors of glass set in the windows of baths 
and palaces’, LTh of “ crystal and glass” and BM of “ glass in a 
dark house.” The fact that all these texts are using the same 
simile makes it evident that they reflect an identical source. At 
the same time, it should be noted that M speaks in exactly the 
same terms as Israeli in RN. It may be inferred that the author 
of M is identical with Israeli. 
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The doctrine that first matter and form precede intellect, and 
that intellect is composed of them is characteristic of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian source, and occurs also in BM, whereas it appears in a 
slightly varied form in LTh. For our purposes it is important to 
note that this doctrine is very much stressed by Israeli and de- 
fended against deviationist views. BS contains a long passage 
devoted to proving “ that the first of created things are two simple 
substances, out of which the nature of intellect is established.” 
BS obviously bases itself on the pseudo-Aristotelian text quoted 
in M. 

For the rest of the passage, its account of the series of ema- 
nations from intellect down to the sphere re-appears in substan- 
tially the same form in RN, LTh and BM, and is made use of in 
the references to intellect, the three souls and the sphere in BS. 
Israeli is thus known to have adopted the metaphysical schema of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian source quoted in M. It is therefore most 
likely that the author of M is identical with Israeli. 

§2 (16r, 20-16», 8, excluding the author’s digression 16r, 21-3 
and I6r, 29-16v, 5) gives an account of how from the motion of 
the sphere first the element of fire and subsequently the other 
elements originated. This passage has no parallel in any other 
text except RN where the description is, however, much con- 
densed. It is plausible to assume that §2 was introduced by the 
author of M in order to prepare the ground for the discussion of 
the influence of the elements which forms the theme of §3. In 
that case, the conclusion is inevitable that M and RN have the 
same author, i.e. Israeli. It can hardly be assumed that LTh and 
BM had before them the same text and omitted it, seeing that 
there is no break whatever in the continuity of the text of these 
two versions. 

§3  (16v, 8-17r, I) sets forth the doctrine that every animal 
inclines towards the particular element which predominates in 
its make-up, and that only man in whom the elements are blended 
has a perfect being. Proofs are offered in support of this theory. 
Again, there are no parallels to this passage in the other texts. 
We are obviously dealing here with the author’s own account. 

§4 (171, 1-20) has again no parallel in the other texts and must 
be regarded as emanating from the author. It proves from the 
behaviour of created beings that they are composed of the four 
elements. The proofs are: (1) Their dependence on food (earth), 
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drink (water), warmth (fire), and respiration (air). This applies 
even to the plants. They possess an elemental perception, and 
therefore grow if supplied with rainwater, and perish in salty 
and sulphuric waters. This latter observation occurs also in LTh 
and BM where the passage concerned is evidently the same as the 
one underlying M §6 (see below). It re-appears in Israeli’s Book 
on the Elements (BE), ed. by S. Fried, p. 67. (2) The four natures 
(sc. the two biles, blood and phlegm) require to be sustained by 
the four elements, and they return to them. .The same idea of a 
correspondence between the four natures and the four elementary 
qualities occurs also in BE, pp. 20-21. 

§5  (17r, 20-17v, 2) refutes the statement*that created beings 
are made from one single nature. Again, there is nothing cor- 
responding in the other texts. We find, however, that Israeli 
gives a lengthy refutation of this view in BE, p. 64ff. One of the 
arguments advanced in M re-appears there in great detail. It 
concerns man’s liability to suffer disease, and is quoted in BE in 
the name of Hippocrates. Another argument concerning the 
variety of food necessary for created beings re-appears in BE, pp. 
65-67, and the argument from the divisibility of man into parts 
(ie. members of the body) is applied in BE, pp. 67-68. Our 
passage in M shows clearly, therefore, the traces of Israeli’s views 
on the subject. 

It may be noted that having reviewed the various opinions 
held by the ancient philosophers on the number of the elements 
(BE, pp. 62 ff.), Israeli adds: “ With the help of God, I will write a 
chapter (sha‘ar) in refutation of the view that there is only one 
element ” (p. 64). The promised “ chapter ” follows immediately, 
introduced by the words, “ Says Isaac.” It is a curious coincidence 
that M too bears the title “Chapter on the Elements,” 
although it certainly represents a treatise of its own as evi- 
denced by its explicit. In BE the subject of the elements is dealt 
with in an infinitely more elaborate manner than in our small 
treatise, and it may be assumed that M belongs to an earlier 
phase of the author’s literary activities. 

§6 (17, 2-18r, 13) describes the various degrees of created 
beings in terms of the inclinations of their souls. This passage 
has its prototype in the passage used in LTh and BM where 
similar or identical illustrations (e.g. the one relating to the 
parrot) are used from a slightly different viewpoint. The guiding 
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principle in these two texts is that of the nearness or distance of 
the souls from the source of emanation. The respective passages 
are identical in LTh and BM, and they commence with the 
words, “ The beginning of every light which emanates from a 
light-giver is stronger than its end, the middle partakes of both 
extremities.” In BS (fragm. VII), Israeli literally quotes this text. 
M, on the other hand, adapts it to the purpose of proving that 
the differences between the various beings result from the 
inclinations of their souls. A comparison of the typology of 
men offered in M with that set out in BE makes it strikingly 
clear that both texts belong to the same author, i.e. Israeli. 

M classifies men according to whether (a) the rational soul 
inclines towards the animal soul or (b) the rational soul and the 
animal soul jointly incline towards the vegetative soul or (c) 
whether the vegetative soul inclines towards the animal soul, the 
animal soul towards the rational soul, and the rational soul 
towards intellect. BE similarly classifies men according to 
whether (a) one of the three souls predominates exclusively or 
(b) the animal soul and vegetative soul predominate jointly or 
(c) the rational soul and animal soul predominate jointly or 
(d) the rational soul and the vegetative soul predominate jointly 
or (e) the rational soul withdraws from the lower souls and 
receives the splendour of the intellect. 

The assumption of Isracli’s authorship of M is further cor- 
roborated by an analysis of certain textual features of §6. 

(i) The description of the highest type of man in M agrees in 
many respects with the one given in Israeli’s BS, parallels of which 
are extant in LTh and BM. It obviously goes back to the pseudo- 
Aristotelian source used by Israeli in BS. The phrase, “ like the 
souls of the prophets” at the end is missing in LTh but probably 
occurred already in the pseudo-Aristotelian source from which 
M, BS and BM took it. The passages are set out below in order to 


facilitate the comparison of the 


M 
When the soul . . . which is 
nearest to intellect achieves 
perfection, he (sc. man)... - 
becomes perfect, clear-minded 
and truthful, and he will seek 
the things which are good and 


texts concerned: 


BS 
Those rational souls the light 
of which is of a higher degree 
and near the horizon of in- 
tellect, are spiritual and near 
to perfection . . . recognising 
the Divinity of the Creator and 
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true such as knowledge and 
understanding, purity and holi- 
ness, the worship and nearness 
of his Creator, and that which 
attaches the creature to the 
Creator, like the souls of the 
prophets which are attached 


unto Him. 


BM 
The rational soul the light of 
which is of a higher degree 
near the horizon of intellect 
will be spiritual and near to 
perfection . . . recognising the 
truth and acknowledging the 
rank of the Creator, confessing 
his unity, doing what is dic- 
tated by intellect in praising, 
acknowledging and sanctifying 


acknowledging his majesty in 
doing what is dictated by the 
intellect: thanking, praising and 
sanctifying the Creator, fol- 
lowing justice and equity, and 
always doing good, like the 
souls of the prophets . . . and 
the teachers guiding us aright. 


wa Le 
The souls the light of which 
belongs to the higher degree, 
are spiritual and near to per- 
fection . . . recognising the 
Divinity of the Creator and 
acting in accordance with the 
dictates of intellect, being pure, 
praising, extolling and sancti- 
fying Him, loving truth, doing 
good and following perfection. 


the Creator, walking in the 
paths of truth and equity and 
practising righteousness con- 
tinually like the souls of the 
pious and the prophets. 


(ii) The paragraph setting out the purpose of man’s perfection 
concludes with the sentence, “He (sc. the Creator) therefore 
ordained for man to receive reward for the good and punishment 
for evil.” There is nothing corresponding to this in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian source, as far as can be ascertained from the texts in 
LTh and BM. Nor does Israeli mention reward and punishment 
in the context of the passage in BS. But there are no less than 
three parallels in Israeli’s Book of Definitions (BD; ed. Hirschfeld, 
Steinschneider Festschrift, 1896, Hebrew Section, pp. 132, 8-9; 
133, I; 136, 6 from below). All the three passages describe the 
noble rank of the rational soul and conclude, like M, with the 
promise of reward. It seems obvious that the passages concerned 
are, like M, based on the pseudo-Aristotelian text extant in 
LTh, BM and BS (quoted above), and that the mention of reward, 
which is missing in the source is due to Israeli. We are therefore 
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on safe ground in assuming that the text in M represents an 
exact parallel to the passages in BD: in all these texts the neo- 
platonic account of the highest degree of the soul has been 
supplemented by the idea of the soul’s reward. We may draw 
the inference that the author of M is identical with the author of 
BD, ice. Israeli. 

Israeli’s fondness of the idea of the soul’s reward is evidenced 
also by two more passages. In RN (pp. 404-405), the theme is 
elaborated by reference to Scripture, and there is a mention of it 
also in BE (p. 57). The neoplatonic character of Israeli’s concept 
of reward is clearly brought out in one of the three passages in 
BD (p. 133, 1-4), where “paradise” is identified with the blissful 
union of the soul with “ the light created by the power of God,” 
ie. the supernal “‘ wisdom” or form of intellect mentioned at 
the beginning of M. We may note that the account of the 
rank of the highest soul in LTh contains a similar phrase, 
“ This light is united with the perfect intellect which is united 
with the perfect word of the Creator.” But there no mention is 
made of the idea of reward. 

(iii) The description of the lower types of man in M bears 
close resemblance to the account given in Israeli’s BE, as will be 
apparent from the texts set out below: 


M 
When the rational soul in- 
clines towards the animal soul, 
it will pursue the things which 
are vile, evil and corrupt such as 
homicide, theft, falsehood and 
lust. It will abandon the good 
things, despise the pious and just, 
love the foolish and wicked . . . 


When both the rational and 
animal soul incline towards the 
vegetative soul, men will there- 
by be prone to pursue un- 
worthy things such as ex- 
cessive food and drink and the 
desire for the enjoyment of 
this world only. 


BE 
He who is ruled by the animal 
soul will be foolish, confused, 
pretentious, desirous of homi- 
cide, revenge, bloodshed and 
lust similar to the beasts in his 
character. 


He who is ruled by the vege- 
tative soul will be foolish, dull, 
of little understanding, bent 
upon the lower passions, ex- 
cessive food and drink, sexual 
intercourse .; - 
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- §7 (187, 14-17) represents the author’s comments on the terms 
‘below ” and “ above ” used in the preceding paragraph. 

§8 (18r, 17-25) represents an excursus by the author on the 
Aristotelian notion of God as “ Cause of causes.’ 

§9 (181, 25-27) contains the explicit. 

The afore-going analysis has shown that the Mantua treatise is 
composed. of two distinct layers, viz. (1) a pseudo-Aristotelian 
source on which Israeli draws in several of his writings, and which 
he occasionally varies in accordance with notions peculiar to him, 
e.g., the.typology of men and the doctrine of reward; (2) dis- 
cussions introduced by the author to some of which there exist 
parallels in works by Israeli, e.g., the description of the origin of 
the elements; the idea of the correspondence between the four 
elements and the four natures; and the refutation of the view 
that everything derives from a single element. The conclusion to 
be drawn from our analysis is that the Mantua treatise represents 
a work by Israeli. 

The significance of the Mantua text lies not only in the addition 
it offers to the corpus of Israeli’s writings but also—and primarily— 
in the light it throws on the source of Israeli’s Neoplatonism. 
We are now able to see that the many scattered references to 
wisdom, intellect and the three souls which occur in the hitherto 
known treatises by Israeli form part of a clearly defined meta- 
physical doctrine which is derived from the source quoted in the 
Mantua text. True, a comparison of the newly published 
fragments of BS with the fragments of LTh would have been 
sufficient to reveal Israeli’s dependence on a pseudo-Aristotelian 
source but without our knowledge of M the distinctiveness of 
that source would have eluded us. From M we learn that 
Israeli’s version of the neoplatonic doctrine is based on a pseudepi- 
graph—we may call it “the Israeli source ”—which differs in 
some respects from other known types of Neoplatonism, in- 
cluding the Long Version of the Theology.1 The discovery of 
the Israeli source, therefore, means a gain also for the study of early 
Arabic Neoplatonism. To the pseudepigraphical literature 
sailing under the flags of Aristotle, Empedocles and other ancient 
philosophers, and representing so many variants of the Plotinian 


1 For an elucidation of certain features of this text, based on Bortsov’s article 
ee . . . 

see S. Pines, “La Longue Recension de la Theologie d’Aristote dans ses rapports 
avec la doctrine Ismaelienne,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1954. 
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system, we may now add the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise quoted 
in the Mantua text. 


(2) TRANSLATION 
16r Blessed be God 


THE CHAPTER ON THE ELEMENTS 
[by Aristotle] 


§1 Aristotle the philosopher and master of the wisdom of the 
Greeks said: The beginning of all roots! are two simple 
substances2: one of them is first matter, which receives form 
and is known to the philosophers as the root of roots.* It is 
the first substance which subsists in itself and is the sub- 
stratum of diversity. The other is substantial form, which is 
ready to impregnate matter. It is perfect wisdom, pure 
radiance and clear splendour, by the conjunction of which 
with first matter the nature and form of intellect came into 
being, because it (sc. intellect) is composed of them (sc. matter 
and form).4 After the nature, form and radiance of intellect 
had come into being, a radiance and splendour went forth 
from it like the radiance that goes forth from mirrors of 
glass set in the windows of baths and palaces when the 


1 i.e. the four elements. For shoresh, root as “ element ” of. 16r, 24, 25; 16v, 6; 177, 21. 
The usual term for “ element ” used in our text is yesod. Other terms are ha-tebaim ha- 
rishonim or ha-teba‘im ha-gedolim as distinct from ha-teba‘im ha-memusakhim and ha-teba'im 
ha-getanim respectively. Cf. 177, 7-8; 17, II. An alternative term for teba‘ is toledet. 
(GE iG oh oe 

fi Tie on “simple substances” (geramim peshutim) applies to the spiritual sub- 
stances (intellect, the three souls, the sphere) and first matter and form. Gi, Gh, PLE 
17v, 10. Equivalent terms used in the text are ‘inyanim ruhaniim (17v, 9; of. 17%, 15, 
16, 19) and teba‘im ruhaniim (17, 12). 

3 The designation of first (spiritual) matter as “ root ” occurs also in the pseudo- 
Platonic text quoted by R. Azriel of Gerona. See TisuBy, loc. cit., pp. 82-83 and note 13. 
Azriel’s own use of shoresh ha-shorashim for first matter seems to derive from our text. 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol describes universal matter and universal form as radix omnium. 
See Fons Vitae, ed. BAEUMKER, I, 5; IV, 11 and passim. 

4 In his treatise On The Two Kinds Of Matter, Plotinus describes Intellect (Nous) as 
composed of “ intelligible matter ” and “ form ” (Enn. Il, 4, 5). This account of Intellect 
is difficult to reconcile with his usual notion of it as Mind in which there is a duality 
(and union) of the intellectual and intelligible. Cf: A. H. ARMSTRONG, The Architecture of 
the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus, 1940, pp. 66-67. Our text adopts both 
notions of Nous, making each into a distinct hypostasis, and thus arrives at the ontological 
schema outlined above: (a) Wisdom (another name for Nous) as form impregnating 
matter; (b) Intellect. 
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radiance and splendour of the sun fall upon them.? From 
this the nature of the rational soul came into being. Its 
radiance and splendour are less than the radiance and 
splendour of the intellect, on account of which this soul is 
ignorant and needs instruction and memory.” After the 
nature of the rational soul had come into being, a radiance 
and splendour went forth from it like the radiance that goes 
forth from mirrors of glass, and from this the nature of the 
animal soul came into being. Its radiance. and splendour are 
less than the radiance and splendour of the rational soul, on 
account of which this soul possesses estimation and phantasy. * 
After the nature of the animal soul had come into being, a 
radiance went forth from it like the one which had gone 
forth from the first ones, and from this the nature of the 
vegetative soul came into being. Its radiance and splendour 
are still less and more dim than the first radiances. For this 
reason the animal soul is capable of locomotion and sen- 
sation,* whereas the vegetative soul is restricted to the 
motions of growth and generation only.*' . 

In discussing the subject of the soul, the philosopher 
therefore said that because growth has not the strength to 
subsist in itself it requires nourishment in order that its being 
be sustained.6 But it is necessary for us to return to our 
first subject, and we therefore will say that: 


1 The simile may ultimately derive from an apocryphal Plato passage which is 
quoted in Moses of Narbonne’s Preface to his Commentary on Averroes’ On the Possibility 
of Conjunction, Mss Munich, 108 and 109, published by M. STEINSCHNEIDER in Letterbode, 
ed. M. Rogst, Amsterdam, 1883, p. 60: “ As Plato said, The soul resembles the light of 
the sun entering through a variety of windows...” 

2 Cf. Aristotle, De memoria et reminiscentia, 1, 449b, 18-23, where it is said that 
scientific knowledge is to remember what one “learned” or ‘‘ contemplated ”? whilst 
in the case of sense perception one remembers what one heard or saw. Plotinus rejects 
memory as useless for Intellect which eternally contemplates itg objects but admits it 
for the soul both at its higher and lower phases, except when it achieves intellectual 
vision. See Enn. IV, 3, 25-30; 4, 1-2. For a discussion of Plotinus’ theory of memory 
of. P. V. Pisrortus, Plotinus and Neoplatonism, 1952, pp. 105-8. 

Aristotle’s definition of the memory of scientific knowledge is reflected in Israeli’s 
Book of Definitions, ed. HiRSCHEELD, p. 139. See H. A. Woxrson, “ Isaac Israeli on the 
Internal Senses,” Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut, 1935, p. 593- 

8 The description of estimation and phantasy (imagination) as faculties of the animal 
sou! goes back to Aristotle. See Wotrson, loc. cit. pp. 586-7; F. RAHMAN, Avicenna’s 
Psychology, 1952, pp. 78-83. 

4 Cf. Aristotle, De anima, III, 9, 432a, 15. 

5 Cf. Aristotle, De anima, Il, 3, 415a, 432b. ; 

® Cy. Aristotle, De part. anim, II, 3, 650a, 1: “ Everything that grows must take 
nourishment.” See also De anima, II, 4, 416b, 10-19. 
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After the nature of the vegetative soul had come into being, 
a radiance and splendour went forth from it like the radiance 
and splendour which had gone forth from the other sub- 
stances, and from this the nature of the sphere came into 
being. Its radiance and splendour are less than the radiance 
of all those we have mentioned before, on account of which 
it is corporeal, and its motion is circular, perfect and simple 
as its Creator, blessed be He, appointed it for the sake of 
influencing coming-to-be and passing-away in this world. 


§2 From the motion of the sphere the warmth of fire, i.e. the 
elemental fire, which is one of the four elements, came into 
being. 

Proof of our assertion may be seen in the testimony of 
corporeal objects such as stones and iron which when held 
and rubbed against each other produce fire as a result of the 
friction.2, We need, however, not prolong this discussion 
and thereby deviate from our line of inquiry. 

When as a result of the motion of the sphere the nature of 
fire had come into being and the warmth moved away from 
its radiance and root, it diminished and dissipated. From this 
the nature of air came into being, the nature of fire being 
warm and dry, and the nature of air being warm and moist. 
After the nature of air had come into being and after it had 
moved away from the root of fire, its warmth continued to 
diminish, dissipate and moisten, and from this the nature of 
water came into being. After the nature of water had come 
into being and after it had moved away from the air, its 
warmth and moisture diminished, coldness befell it, and it 
lowered itself to the production of sediment, refuse and dry 
mud. From this the nature of earth came into being.* The 
ancients are therefore agreed in saying that the nature of fire 
is warm and dry, the nature of air warm and moist, the 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Meteor. I, 3, 340b, 12: ‘‘ The circular motion of the first element 
(ether) and of the bodies it contains . . . generates heat.””—De caelo Il, 6, 289a, 30ff.: ““ The 
air underneath the sphere of the revolving body is. . . heated by its motion.” 

2 Cf, Aristotle, De caelo, II, 6, 289a: “ The warmth and light which proceed from 
them (sc. the stars) are caused by the friction set up in the air by their motion. Movement 
tends to create fire in wood, stone and iron.” 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Meteor. I, 3, 3394, 36; De gen. et corr. Il, 4; De caelo, III, 6 and 7; see, 
however, De gen. et corr. Il, 5, 332b, where A. proves that since the elements are trans- 


formed into one another, it is impossible for any one to be an “ originative source ” of 
the rest. 
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nature of water cold and moist, and the nature of earth 
cold and dry. 


It follows that the air which is attached to thesphere/became 
fire as a result of the friction caused by the perpetual, un- 
ceasing motion.” The ancients, therefore, called the air 
which is attached to the sphere “‘ moving fire ” on account of 
the perpetuity of the motion and the revolving movement 
ALOU Iie tts ae The reason for the progressive degradation 
is that every force which emanates from something strong, 
and every motion caused by a moving agent, and every stroke 
delivered by one who strikes will be very powerful when 
near the source but it will fail or weaken when remote from 
it. This will serve to illustrate what has been said. 

After the natures of the four elements which are the first 
roots had come into being as a result of the perfect, circular 
and simple motion of the sphere, they mixed, combined and 
penetrated one another. From this, combinations of cold- 
ness, warmth, dryness and moisture, i.e. composite bodies 
and substances came into being, and the natures of animals, 
plants and minerals arose. 


Every animal inclines towards the element which pre- 
dominates in it. Thus fire and air predominate in fowl 
whilst the other elements in them are feeble. On this account 
they (i.e. fowl) incline towards that which is predominant in 
them. Those (animals) in which water and earth pre- 
dominate incline towards the latter such as fish, in the 
nature of which water predominates. For this reason they 
swim and dive in water precisely as fowl incline towards 
their own nature and fly in the air. Those (animals) in 
which earth predominates incline towards that particular 
nature such as cattle in which earth predominates. For this 
reason they are four-footed and their face is continually 
turned towards the earth. Their being is not balanced and 
their limbs are disposed facing the earth. The nature of man, 
however, is balanced and blended, and no one element 
holds sway over him more than the other. Hence the fire 


* See note 11. As to the difficulty of assuming air being ignited whilst the upper- 


most element is fire, cf. J. L. Srock’s note on De caelo, II, 6, 289a in The Works of Aristotle, 
ed. W. D. Ross, 1922. 
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takes its path upward towards his head, and, similarly, the 
earth drops downward towards his feet.1 His being is 
therefore balanced and blended by virtue of the equality of 
the elements and roots in him. But no one lacking such 
equality can be perfect in being and existence. 

Proof of the correctness of our statement lies in the fact 
that fish are not perfect in being and existence in spite 
of water being predominant in them. Those in which water 
and earth predominate and which also contain the other 
elements possess the red bile and blood. They also possess, 
besides the heart, lungs and the faculty of respiration by 
which to ‘“‘ draw” cold air, pump it into the lobes of the 
lung, and to expel the respired, hot air by contraction and 
relaxation. But fish have neither lungs nor heart.? For 
this reason they are able to exist in water. They possess but 
a little of the nature of air in their blood. They therefore 
perish when out of water. When fish fill their belly with 
water, they shut their mouth, open their gills, and expel 
the water that way. The beasts of the field have no such 
faculty. For this reason their belly swells and they perish 
when entering water and swallowing it. For when water 
fills their belly, no passage is available by which to pass out, 
as they do not possess the faculty of fish. Frogs exist in 
water and we find that their development takes place therein. 
They possess two faculties combined. Likewise, water-birds 
such as the ‘agron® and similar ones possess respiration by 
which to exist in the air, and an additional faculty by which 
to exist in water to swim and dive therein. They therefore 

17r exist/both in air and water. 

64 Proof of the fact that all created beings are composed of 
the four elements lies in their behaviour. For man who 
belongs to the order of created beings depends on food, 
drink and respiration. Moreover, it is the behaviour of 


1 Cf. Aristotle, De part. animal., Il, 7, 653a, 30ff.: “ Man alone stands erect . . . For 
the heat .. . makes growth take its own line of direction, which is from the centre of 
the body upwards.” See also II, 10, 656a; Ill, 1, 662b, 20; II, 7, 669b, 5; IV, 10, 6874, 1. 
IV, 10, 686a says of man’s upright stature that it is “in accordance with his godlike nature 
and essence.” 

2 This contradicts Aristotle’s statement that “ no sanguineous animal is without a 
heart” (De part. animal. Ill, 4, 666a). A. says, moreover, distinctly “that even in fish 
the heart holds the same position as in other animals.’”’ See ibid. 666b; De resp. 16, 478b, oy, 

3 Unfortunately, we have not been able to establish the identity of this water-bird. 
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every nature to return to its nature. The first nature is 
simple, as we have said. But the nature found in man is 
composite and mixed, not simple. It consists of the red bile, 
the blood, the black bile and the phlegm. These natures 
correspond to the first simple natures: the red bile to the 
fire, the blood to air, the phlegm to water and the black 
bile to earth. For the red bile is warm and dry, the blood 
warm and moist, the phlegm cold and moist, and the black 
bile-cold and dry. The composite natures which enable us 
to grow require something from the first natures to sustain 
and nourish them. All animals and plants depend on them, 
and in the end return to them. Proof of this may be seen in 
man. For if he lacks one of the four natures, his being and 
existence is not complete. Moreover, if he does not eat food 
which is of the nature of earth, and if he does not imbibe 
fluids which are of the nature of water, and if there is absent 
from him the elemental warmth which is of the nature of 
fire, or if there occurs a suspension of breathing which is of 
the nature of air, he immediately dies,since his being is 
incomplete. The plants likewise, although restricted to the 
motion of growth, are nevertheless, like man, capable of an 
elemental perception. They therefore grow if supplied with 
sweet rain water, and dry up and perish in salty and sul- 
phuric waters. It is also their behaviour that if one of the 
natures, e.g. water, is denied to them their growth is in- 
complete. Similarly, if they are supplied with water but 
subsequently denied the warmth of the sun—the equivalent 
of the elemental warmth in man—their growth and existence 
will be incomplete. Likewise, if wind and air do not blow 
at them, they fail to grow. Likewise, if they grow within 
water or in places such as the basement of a house where the 
warmth of the sun cannot reach them, their being will be 
incomplete. It is therefore clear that all treated beings are 
composed of the four natures and return to them. 


Should one argue that the created beings are made from 


one single nature,! we say that in that case they would not 


1.Cf. Aristotle, De gen. et corr., II, 3, 330b; Il, 5, 332a, sff.; De caelo, Ill, 4, 5.—Al- 


Sharastani, Milal wa-I-nihal (ed. CuRETON), p. 343 reports Themistius as having said that 
according to Aristotle, Plato, Theophrastus, Porphyry and Plutarch the world consists 
of one single nature. 
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be liable to corruption and decay. The cause of their cor- 
ruption is their return to the elements which are their root 
and origin. Another proof: If man were made of one single 
nature, he would not be divisible into parts. Moreover, he 
would have to derive his nourishment and growth from one 
single thing. The cause of his (divisibility into) parts and of 
diseases lies in the preponderance of certain elements and 
natures over others. For this reason, simple, uncompounded 
substance such as the higher beings, i.e. the heavens and all 
their host do not change nor decay but exist perpetually. 
The cause of their perpetuity is the fact that they are of one 
single nature and therefore perpetually remain in their 
original being. They are not composed of the four elements, 
as is the case with us, which are liable to return to their 
original place and being, i.e. the great elements, causing man 
to be overwhelmed by death and corruption. Another 
proof: such beings as do not contain a large amount of 
composition and mixture do not readily submit to cor- 
ruption and decay as man does. A case in point are trees, 


for their amount of composition is small. Therefore,/they 
enjoy a somewhat prolonged existence and endure for some 
length of time, provided their nourishment is balanced and 
well-blended. For when they are supplied with too much 
water they immediately perish. 

We further want to know why some animals more than 
others are endowed with cognition and discretion like man; 
also why some plants more than others possess a fragrant 
scent. Instances are the musk, amber and suchlike, and dogs, 
doves and similar beasts and birds which are endowed with 
discrimination and cognition approximating to the cog- 
nition of man. All this is due to the souls’ inclinations towards 
one another. We mean to say that the rational soul sometimes 
inclines in its actions towards the actions of the animal soul 
which desires to eat, drink and be glad. Likewise, the animal 
soul inclines in its action towards the rational soul when 
instructed and influenced by it. Similarly, it is the nature 
and faculty of the vegetative soul in this world to sustain the 
plants. A plant, however, which is capable of receiving the 
influence of the spiritual substances thereby becomes more 
fragrant than others. Similarly, animals differ from one 
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another in the way they receive the influence of the spiritual 
substances and the degree of their mixture, be it large or 
small, as we explained above. For the spiritual natures 
influence and are influenced in the same way in which the 
small natures depend on the great ones and are influenced by 
them. As to man who is a species of animal, we find that 
when that soul of his which is nearest to intellect achieves 
perfection, he becomes perfect, clear-minded and truthful, 
and he will pursue the things which are good and true such 
as knowledge and understanding, purity and holiness, the 
worship and nearness of his Creator, blessed be He, and that 
which attaches the creatures to the Creator, like the souls of 
the prophets, peace be upon them, which are attached unto 
Him. All this derives from (the influence of) the uppermost 
substance. When, however, the rational soul inclines 
towards the lower substance, i.e. the animal soul, it will 
pursue the things which are vile, evil and corrupt such as 
homicide, theft, falsehood and lust. It will abandon the 
good things, despise the pious and just, love the foolish and 
wicked, despise also those possessed of understanding, 
knowledge and goodness. This is due to the lower influence. 
When both the rational and animal souls incline towards 
the vegetative soul, man will thereby be prone to pursue 
unworthy things such as excessive eating and drinking and 
the desire for the enjoyment of this world only. When the 
vegetative soul inclines towards the animal soul, and the 
animal soul in turn inclines towards the rational soul, and 
the rational soul in turn inclines towards intellect, man will 
thereby be balanced in his actions and pursue the good things 
such as the quest for wisdom and knowledge. His desire for 
food and drink will be balanced and moderate, and likewise 
his desire for the pleasures of this world. Whenever a man’s 
soul inclines excessively towards some particular soul, he 
will incline towards the actions peculiar to the soul attracting 
him. For this reason it was necessary for the Creator to 
create man as a perfect creature and to endow him with the 
rational soul and intellect. He ordained and appointed it 
(sc. intellect) to support him in order that he may abandon 
all lower influences which are of an earthly nature. He who 
is possessed of intellect will know and consider that the 
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Creator, His Name be blessed, did not create it (sc. intellect) 
without purpose but for the benefit of man. Every wise 
man is therefore obliged to seek and examine the truth, and 
those possessed of intellect must join in discussion with one 


another in order to clarify/the truth. He therefore made it 
incumbent upon man to receive reward for the good and 
punishment for evil. Likewise, when the souls of animals 
move them ‘to incline towards the rational soul, some 
cognition will be found in them according to the degree 
of their inclination towards the rational soul, be it large or 
small. For we find that the hawk and similar birds listen to 
the voice of man calling them and return to him. Similarly, 
domesticated doves fly back to their cote in the evening, nest 
there, know their lodging-place and always return to it. 
Likewise, the dog discriminates between his master and 
strangers. A plant, on the other hand, which has a balanced 
and proper mixture, and whose vegetative soul inclines 
towards the animal soul will possess a fragrant scent ac- 
cording to the degree of the soul’s inclination towards the 
(higher) soul. Each soul supports and instructs the other, as 
we have mentioned, and is instructed and supported by the 
other, as we have said. For intellect is strengthened and 
instructed by the Creator, His Name be blessed, and in- 
structs and supports the rational soul. The rational soul is 
instructed and supported by intellect, and instructs and 
supports the animal soul. The animal soul is instructed and 
supported by the rational soul, and instructs and supports 
the vegetative soul. The vegetative soul is instructed and 
supported by the animal soul. It is instructed and supported 
but does not itself instruct and support because there is 
nothing below it to be instructed and supported. For below 
it are the natures and the sphere. 

In speaking here of “ below” and “ above” we use these 
terms metaphorically in order to approximate the subject- 
matter to our comprehension. For in the sphere there is 


1 Cf. Al-Shayh al-Yun4ni’s statement in the text of the Bodleian Ms published by 


Fr. ROSENTHAL, Orientalia, 21, N.S., Rome, 1952, pp. 489, 491: “‘ The impression of the 
Creator is the intellect . . . The impression of the intellect is soul . . . Each form thus 
continues to make an impression . . . Eventually, a thing is reached which receives an 
impression but does not make one. The very first thing makes an impression without 
being impressed, and the last thing receives an impression without making one.” 
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neither void nor fulness, neither place nor time. None of 
the simple substances and spiritual souls require time or 
place. Nor are they in time or place but they are the place 
for time and place. The ancients had a profound under- 
standing of “ place”’ and described it as the place for what 
is below it.? 


§8 We will further say that every cause has a cause. That 
cause must be either the first or second or third or fourth 
or fifth or a further cause. If the cause ‘assumed to be first 
has'a cause and that other cause a cause, ‘and so ad infinitum, 
this cannot be true. For if we were to say that the first 
cause has a cause and the third is cause to it (sc. the second) 
ad infinitum, this would be tantamount to affirming that things 
have no first cause nor beginning.? If that were so, there 
would be no difference between such a statement and our 
saying that every agent has an agent and that agent an agent 
ad infinitum, from which it would follow that all agents are 
acted upon and that there exist only such (agents) as are acted 
upon, not such as are but agents. But this is not true, for 
that which is caused has a cause which is not caused, and 
that cause is one, not more, and it is the Agent who is not 
acted upon.? He is the Creator, His Name be blessed. 
Therefore the wise philosopher, Aristotle, said, “ Blessed 
and praised be God who is the cause of causes, the First 
without beginning, the Agent who is not acted upon.’’4 


1 Cf. Plotinus, Enn. Ill, 7, 11: “ In fact, as the world moves in the soul (for the sensible 
universe has no other place than the soul) it also moves in the time which belongs to this 
soul.” See also D. Kaurmann, Studien iiber Salomon Ibn Gabirol, 1899, p. 20, where the 
text of the pseudo-Empedocles fragment reflects the same Plotinian doctrine: “‘ There is, 
aaa no doubt that it (sc. the soul) is the place of the world, and not the world its 
place.” 

In the Jewish theological tradition God is “‘ the place of the world.” Cf. Gen. r. 68, 
9; Philo, Somn. I, ii, 63; Fug. 14, 75; Leg. All. I, 14, 44. On the native Jewish origin of 
this concept see A. MarmorsTeIn, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, I, 1927, pp. 92-93, 
quoted by H. A. Wotrson, Philo, I, 1947, p. 248, n. 44. 
Occasionally, Philo calls the Logos “ place.” Cf. Somn. I, 65-70. John of Damascus 
fide orth., ed. Micnz, col. 852) follows Philo in calling both God and the Logos a 
place. 

2 The basis of this argument is the principle that ‘If there is no first there is no 
cause at all.” Cf. Aristotle, Metaph., Il, 2, 994a, 18-19. 

3 The designation of God as the “ first Agent” instead of the “ first Cause” is 
characteristic of Kalam. See Maimonipgs, Guide, I, 69. Our text uses both terms. 


ae a Le have not been able to trace this apocryphal benediction quoted in the name of 
ristotle. 
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Thus we have stated here what we intended to explain of 
the words of the philosopher by way of arguments and 
proofs and where he finished his words, by what other 
philosophers have mentioned, with the help of the Creator, 
His Name be blessed and His Remembrance be exalted, 
Amen. 

End of the Chapter of the Elements, Praise unto God 
unto Whom ‘it is good to render thanks.? 


1 Ps, 92, 2. 
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An Unknown Messiah of 1096 and the 
Emperor Alexius * 


Ie the precious hoard of the Cairo Genizah there exists an 
intriguing document: a letter about an unknown false Messiah 
which has important implications, as yet not properly explored, 
regarding certain Jewish communities in the Byzantine Empire 
at the commencement of the First Crusade. This letter was first 
transcribed and printed, together with a short comment, by 
Neubauer in 1897.2. The following year, it was discussed at 
some length by Kaufmann who did not, however, adequately 
relate it to a general historical background,* while the great 
pioneer of Byzantine Jewish studies, Samuel Krauss, was here 
unfortunately content to follow Kaufmann. * In 192 5, Jacob Mann 
produced a new and more accurate transcription, but his main 
concern was to use it for his survey of Messianic movements 
during the crusading period rather than for any additional light 
it might throw on the normal life of the communities.® In 1939, 
Joshua Starr, whose untimely death was a severe blow both to 
Byzantine and to Jewish scholarship, published a translation of 
Mann’s text among his invaluable collection of Byzantine Jewish 
sources.® This work, intended originally as part of a German 
sponsored series, eventually appeared at Athens and copies to-day 
are very scarce. To illustrate, therefore, the discussion which 
follows, here is Starr’s version of the story of this unknown 
Messiah? :-— 

lie ieee Now, although the threshing floor is not yet filled, 
know you, our brethren, blessed of the Lord, that in this year the 
promise of our God has been fulfilled: an innumerable multitude 


1] am greatly indebted to Mr. ArvEH RUBINSTEIN for his assistance in this essay. 

2 JQR IX (1897), pp- 27-29- 

3D. KAvUEMANN, “ A Hitherto Unknown Messianic Movement among the Jews,” 
JQR X (1898), pp. 139-151, and in Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, Berlin, 

1898). 

ot i S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-jiidischen Geschichte, Leipzig (1914), pp- 47-62. 

5 J. Mann, “ Ha-tenuoth ha-meshihiyoth bi-yemey masa‘ey ha-selav ha-rishonim,”’ 
Ha-Tequfah XXII (1925), pp. 243-261. The letter is transcribed on pp. 253-259. 

6 J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (641-1204, Texte und Forschungen 
zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie, Bd. 30, Athens (1939). 

7 STARR, op. cit., pp. 203-206. The letter has been divided into numbered paragraphs 
for convenient reference, and biblical quotations at the beginning of (I), at the end of (II) 
and following “ the words of Daniel ” in (IV) have been omitted. 
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of Franks has come, with their wives and all their money, and 
the Lord has gathered them into the threshing floor. When the 
Gentiles and the Jews asked of them, “ Why have you abandoned 
your homes and your land?” their leaders reply, “ The'mountains 
of darkness have drawn near to us and now they are revealed to 
us in a great light.” We saw a nation with innumerable tents 
and we did not recognise their language. One man stepped 
forth from their midst and said to us, ““ Go on your way.” Thus 
we have’come to you. Thus we have been pursued and have 
arrived. + 

Il. We said, “ Surely God has fulfilled His promise: “ To them 
that are in darkness, show yourselves.’ ” Thesg are the other . . .? 
... tribes. And when all the Franks shall have gone to Palestine 
and the threshing floor shall have been filled, then will God say, 


" Arise.and thresh, o daughter of Ziow.. 2. 2 pea ae ee 
Il. All the congregations have been stirred and have repented 
before God with fasting and almsgiving...2... those from 


Khazaria, as they said, seventeen communities, went out to the 
wilderness of the Gentiles, but we do not know: whether they met 
with the tribes or not .. .?. . . from the land of France whence they 
had despatched a messenger bearing letters to Constantinople. 
But we do not know as yet exactly what they contained, hence, 
we cannot communicate it to you. 


IV. Now at Constantinople, ... 2... at Abydos near Con- 
stantinople, some small congregations have arisen in accordance 
with the words of Daniel. =:. ....0.... [hey said) Elqah 


has revealed himself unto us.’ But, instead of receiving them, 
both we and the community of Constantinople, utterly ex- 
communicated them. 

V. Permit us to relate what transpired in Saloniki, in the holy 
community. There came foreigners, Jewish and Christian, and 
officials who reported that Elijah... 4... had revealed himself 


openly and not in a dream to certain men of standing. They 


+ “The innumerable multitude” is called ashkenazim, almost certainly Germans, 
i.e. Crusaders (hence Starr calls them “‘ Franks ” as they were known in the East) and not 
German Jews, cf. Mann, Ha-tequfah XXIII, p. 260; S. Poznanskxt, Zeitschrift fiir hebrédiische 
Bibliographie XV (1911), p. 76. If they were Jews, as KAUEMANN, op. cit., 142-143, believed, 
why should the writer of the letter not have recognised their language ? 

2 Lacaunae in the Ms. 

°In this paragraph, “the land of France” (snip) and “ Constantinople ” 
(7200179) are in an Arabic form, which may have some relevance to the provenance 
of the letter; cf. Mann, Ha-Tequfah XXIII, p- 255,n.7 & 8. 

* Lacuna in the Ms. 
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witnessed many signs and miracles there which the Jews and 
Christians relate. He revealed himself to R. Eliezer b. R. Judah b. 
R. Eliezer the Great, and, as the foreigners say, he gave him a 
staff. It was the Christians, however, who, in good faith, gave 
the clearest version of the miracles which took place in Saloniki. 
The Jews are idly neglecting their work. R. Tobiah also sent a 
scholar with an open letter to Constantinople to appraise them 
of the good news» A Jewish fellow-townsman of ours was there, 
who is somewhat learned. He saw the letter sent by R. Tobiah 
and it said, “ Signs and miracles have taken place amongst us.” 
Moreover, thus tesified the Jew, Michael the German: He saw in 
R. Tobiah’s letter that a totally blind man, Michael b. R. Aaron 
“the Chaver”’, who is in Saloniki, has regained his eyesight. 
R. Nissim also knows that man. By an oversight, this Michael 
neglected to make a copy of this letter. Had he brought us 
one, we would have forwarded it to you to convince you. 

VI. Moreover, we have definite information that R. Ebyatar 
ha-Cohen, the head of the academy, sent a letter from Tripolis to 
the community in Constantinople. Four men were there who 
saw the letter in the care of Lugiz the Christian. But they likewise 
did not take the trouble to bring us a copy, being ignoramuses. 

VII. At the present time, we are looking forward to receiving 
letters from R. Tobiah and from the holy congregations. For 
we are amazed at the great miracle that has occured in Saloniki, 
where the Christians have always hated the Jews most intensely, 
as R. Nissim knows. For had the signs and great miracles not 
taken place, and had the king not heard of it, not one of the Jews 
would have escaped. At the present time, they dwell in great 
security, free of the poll-tax and other? levies, they sit garbed 
_ in prayer-shawls and do no work. We do not know what they 
are expecting and we are in constant dread lest it become known 
to the Gentiles and they kill us. But, at the present time, the 
governor himself and the archbishop? say, “Oh Jews, why 
remain in Saloniki ? Sell your homes and property—the Em- 
peror protects them and no man may harm them. You have not 


1 For the significance of this title, cf. J. MANN, The Jews in Egypt under the Fatimid 
Caliphs, 2 vols., Oxford (1920) I, pp. 272-277. 

2“ other ”’ is not in the text. 

3 This is certainly the meaning of pit2nn; cf. MANN, Ha-Tequfah XXIII, p. 257, 
n. 4 and not “ Patriarch’ as in KAUFMANN. 
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yet set out, despite the fact that we have definitely learned that 
your Messiah has appeared.” 

VII. Praise be to God that we have no fear, and that we too 
have repented with fasting and almsgiving. Many fast daily 
and others on Monday and Thursday. They receive stripes and 
confess their sins. Before we got this report that in Saloniki both 
Jews and Christians were seeing visions, we knew nothing of 
the events in Saloniki. We refused to believe their words and 
used to rebuke them until a Jewish Cohen saw in a dream, 
before the matter was announced, that all Byzantine congre- 
gations were to gather in Saloniki and would leave from there. 
We rebuked them and said that they were the enemies of Israel 
until Tobiah came from Thebes, bringing a letter saying that 
signs and miracles had transpired in Saloniki, and that other 
congregations were gathering there. Soon Tobiah will come 
hither and will relate to you what he has heard and seen: thus 
the dream which the Jewish Cohen saw will come true. 

IX. Now, our brethren, if God has vouchsafed you some 
happy report or good news—for we are aware of the things 
which our master, the head of the academy, has heard and knows 
—then do us the kindness of writing to us what you know and 
have heard. Have no fear, for even the king has heard of it, and 
we are not afraid. And if a letter should come from you, our 
entire community would be encouraged in their repentance. 
May God reward you well; may you be deemed worthy of 
experiencing His graciousness and of visiting His temple. I, 
Menahem, should like to go to Palestine! to see the Frankish 
soldiers passing in great number—I know not whither they will 
spread. May God defend you and us, Amen ! 

This is copied from the original in the possession of the 
illustrious R. Nissim... 2. . .This is the letter which R. 
Menahem b. R. Elijah sent. 

The main interest of this letter is obviously the additional 
information it gives about the Messianic excitement which the 
movement of vast numbers on the road to Jerusalem had aroused 
in the Jews. As such it is, perhaps, unusually detailed but by no 


_ + pyw=Palestine or Syria, cf. J. MANN, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and 
Literature, Cincinnati (1931) I, p. 264 n.1. It cannot be Cairo as in KAUEMANN, op. cit., p. 149. 
2 Lacuna in Ms. 
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means unique:! its most valuable characteristic is its numerous 
references to individuals, most of them fairly satisfactorily 
identifiable, which help to establish both its date and its authen- 
ticity. Thus Rabbi Tobiah (paragraph V) is probably R. Tobiah 
ben Eliezer of Castoria (Western Macedonia) the author of a 
famous commentary on the Torah (written in 1097 C.B.),? 
R. Nissim (paragraph V) was appointed dayyan of the Baby- 
lonian community in Egypt in 1098 c.z.,? while R. Ebyatar ha- 
Cohen (paragraph VI) was the gaon of the Palestinian Academy at 
Jerusalem (1083-c.1105 c.g.).4 It should be mentioned in 
passing that of the writer, Menahem b. Elijah himself, nothing 
is known,® while any conjecture on the provenance or destin- 
ation of the letter from the material at present available is, almost 
certainly, entirely valueless. ® 

If the authenticity of this letter, despite the obscurities of its 
origin, be accepted (and it has never been denied), a number of 
important questions arise aside from its Messianic aspect which 
will not be treated in the present discussion. The assertion in 
paragraph VII that the community in Salonica was excused 
certain taxes has for long formed part of the material in the 
controversy on whether Jews in the Eastern Empire after the 
time of Justinian, that is, as distinct from Roman Jewry, were 
subject to a special tax.? Two terms are here used: ndid13 


1 A letter exists with somewhat similar phraseology describing Messianic movements, 
perhaps at a slightly later period, in the Morea and in Spain; cf. Mann, Texts and Studies I, 
pp- 34-44 and the controversy between MANN and Krauss in the Hebrew Union College 
Annual X, pp. 275-296 and 302-305. 

2 STARR, op. Ccit., p. 216; MANN, Ha-Tequfah XXIII, p. 256 n. 6; cf. Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia XII, pp. 169-171. KAUFMANN, op. cit., p. 141, has no reason for suggesting that 
Tobiah “‘ was the Chief Rabbi.” 

3 Mann, Jews in Egypt I, p. 206; Ul, p. ror. 

4 [bid., pp. 182-192. He was not, as KAUFMANN says, op. cit., pp. 140-1, the nagid of 
Egypt (a mistake copied by the Jewish Encyclopaedia I, p. 56) who was Meborak b. Saadya 
(c. 1079-1110 C.B.). 

8 He should not be confused with the better-known Menahem of Castoria, the 
fifteenth-century liturgist; cf L. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, Berlin 
(1889), p. 386. 

8 MANN makes no attempt at such conjecture (Ha-Tequfah XXIII, p. 253 and p. 259); 
KAUFMANN, op. cit., 139 and NEUBAUER, op. cit., 26 are both rather misleading. It need 
hardly be pointed out that references to enquiries, etc. from various countries and towns 
ipso facto exclude them as possible places of origin. ; 

7 The two main contributions are by F. Dércrr, “Die Frage der Judensteuer in 
Byzanz,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XXVI (1933), PP- 1-24 
supporting the existence of this tax and by A. A. ANpRrEADES, “ Les Juifs et le fisc dans 
empire byzantine,” Mélanges Diehl, Paris (1930) I, pp. 7-29 disputing it. In my article, 
‘« Byzantine Jewry in the Seventh Century,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift XLVI (1955), 
pp. 112-114, I have tried to summarise the other material bearing on this problem. 
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and owsiy. The first is certainly equivalent to the poll-tax 
(xepdaiov) payable by all citizens.! Kaufmann, reading 
owsy from Neubauer’s edition, took the second term to be 
in its dual form and simply translated it “‘ double tax.” which 
would be weighty evidence of fiscal discrimination. But, apart 
from the grammatical difficulty which would then arise,* 
Mann has shown this reading to be incorrect. His photographic 
reproduction of this passage convinces that the word is in its 
simple plural form.4 On the other hand Starr, to judge by his 
insertion of the word “ other ” into his translation,® apparently 
believed that m°w3y was a vague reference to the numerous 
occasional taxes applicable to the whole population. This 
interpretation is also not entirely satisfactory. The use of two 
distinct terms, the second of which does inevitably suggest some 
of its original meaning of punishment, must imply something 
more.® This passage is evidence therefore, though certainly not 
conclusive, of the existence of a separate tax on Byzantine Jewry 
and is thus a part of the letter which future research on this 
problem will always have to take into account. 

While some attention has been paid to the fiscal problem, 
another aspect of this passage seems to have attracted not the 
slightest comment. No one has remarked how generally sur- 
prising is the state of affairs which is described as existing in 
Salonica. Exact knowledge of the early medieval Jewish com- 
munity there is, with the exception of the present passage, almost 
entirely confined to the information given by Benjamin of 
Tudela who says that it numbered five hundred, was oppressed, 
and lived by silk weaving,’ although it is possible that the term 
used—"wan NaNdd2—means the manufacture of silk garments 
rather than that of the cloth itself.8 In either case, an 


1 Cf. DOicER, op. cit., p. 14, n. 3. 

2 KAUEMANN, op. cif., p. 146, n. 2. 

° With Neusaver’s pointing the word would be in its dual pausal form, inap- 
propriate to its position in the text. The context form would require a patah in place of 
the qames. 

4 Mann, Ha-Tequfah XXIll, p. 255. 

5 STARR, op. Cit., p. 205. 

6 In the German version of his article (Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, I, 
Berlin, 1898), KAUFMANN called it “harter sensus”” which is not supported by the text 
itself but may well suggest its meaning; in Byzantinische Zeitschrift VII (1908) he has 
“other taxes ’” which is followed by Krauss, op. cit., p. 51 and by STARR. 

” Sefer Masa‘ot, ed. and trans. M. N. Apter, “ The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela,” 
JQR XVI (1904), text p. 718, trans. p. 727. 

8 Aptkr, ibid., prefers the former, STARR, op. cit., p. 29, the latter alternative. 
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important point emerges. The silk industry of the Byzantine 
Empire, from the time of its establishment under Justinian 
(527-565 C.E.), Was a government monopoly, and, by the tenth 
century, its workers had been rigidly organised into guilds. 
There were three “imperial” guilds (Snudcia) at Constanti- 
nople responsible for supplying the requirements of the Emperor 
and of his immediate entourage under the direct supervision of 
imperial officials, and five “private” guilds (cadpcrra), 
with provincial as well as metropolitan membership, consisting 
of (i) merchants (ii) importers (iii) clothiers and dyers (iv) spinners 
(v) makers of garments.t Into these five guilds entry was 
theoretically open to anyone—even to slaves—and it has been 
noted that the Comneni, the dynasty which began to reign in 
1081, showed exceptional liberality in this respect to the Jews,? 
while it should always be borne in mind that the typical medieval 
restrictions on Jewish occupations were, broadly speaking, not 
applicable in the Byzantine Empire, at least before it fell under 
Western domination in 1204. There exists, therefore, the very 
strong probability that the majority of the Jews who on that day 
in the year 1096 c.z. in Salonica were sitting garbed in their 
prayer shawls and doing no work were members of the fourth or 
fifth Sepyoto, Now it is known, that these five Sapara, 
despite the liberality of entry and despite the fact that, unlike the 
three imperial guilds of the capital, they were not under direct 
imperial supervision but were supposedly private associations of 
free individuals, were, nevertheless very strictly controlled. 
Byzantium held the world monopoly of silk. It was thus at once 
its most valuable export and one which, for reasons of prestige, 
foreigners could only be allowed to acquire in certain inferior 
qualities and in jealously guarded quantities.* An important 
section of the famous Book of the Prefect—imperial regulations 
for trade and employment—dealt with the whole matter.* 
What, then, is the significance of the statement that workers in 
such an important industry, and those of an unloved, if not 
continually persecuted, minority, were suddenly granted a 
holiday from their labours ? 


1 R. S. Lopgz, “ The Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum XX (1945), 
p. 1-9. 
2 Tbid., pp. 23-24. 
3 LopEZ, op. cit., p. 22, n. 4. 
4 ed. E. FRESHFIELD, Cambridge (1938). 
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This question raises the whole problem of the Jewish com- 
munities in the Empire at the beginning of the Crusades, as 
distinct from those in the West, where there is no dearth of 
melancholy information. There is little doubt that, after the 
decay of the Roman world, the Jews were able to achieve a 
greater degree of integration and social security in the Byzantine 
Empire than in the new kingdoms of the West. The persistance 
of an urban civilisation ensured that the Jew was less of an outcast 
than he inevitably became in relation to a closed feudal society. 
The Jew was able to enter a variety of occupations side by side 
with the other different races of the empire. He became scarcely 
ever a moneylender: the taking of interest, although restricted, 
was not prohibited—the Church itself engaged in banking 
operations. It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that the 
traditional discriminations had been abandoned or to deny that, 
under certain of the emperors, cruel persecutions and attempts at 
forced baptisms were launched. But these were exceptional 
storms in periods of comparative calm. From the death of 
Justinian to the sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 
there were certainly not more than five occasions, each lasting 
scarcely more than a year, when the government pursued a 
violent antisemitic policy. In between these outbreaks of 
persecution, there is sometimes interesting evidence to show how 
quickly the communities would revive and how, at least in the 
greater cities, Jew and Christian would act side by side in the 
leadership of popular movements. Thus, shortly after the per- 
secutions of the Emperor Heraclius in 632, Jews apparently played 
a prominent part at Constantinople in a riot against an imperial 
pretender,” while there are numerous indications of the active 
part played by the Jews in the factions of the hippodrome both 
at Constantinople and at Antioch,* organisations which most 
scholars now accept as having had primarily a political function. 4 
It is against such a background that the probable situation of 


Byzantine Jewry at the end of the eleventh century ought to be 
considered. 


1 STARR, op. cit., Introduction; A. ANDREADES, “‘ The Jews in the Byzantine Empire,” 
Economic History Il (1934), pp. 1-23. 

2 Nicephorus, ‘lotopia oWvTOUOS’ ed. C. ve Boor, Nicephori Opuscula 
Historica, Leipzig (1880), pp. 30-31; cf. STARR, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 

3 SHARE, op. Cit., 106-108. 

* The fullest monograph, though much has been written since, is still by G. MANoy- 
Lovic, “ Le Peuple de Constantinople,” Byzantion XI (1936), pp. 617-716. 
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Very little is known about the attitude of the Emperor Alexius 
(1081-1118) to his Jewish subjects. There are only five references 
to Jews in the Alexiad—the principal primary source for his 
reign. One is to biblical times, one is a vague comment on the 
presence of Jews in Jerusalem, three are to individuals of possibly 
Jewish origin.! Yet it is well known that Alexius was an ardent 
defender of Christian orthodoxy and of the theocratic element in 
a Byzantine Emperor’s rule.” More heresies were denounced in 
his reign than in any other of comparable length.* He fought 
a relentless struggle against the two major dissident sects of his 
day, the Paulicians and the Bogomils, finally causing the leader 
of the latter to be burned alive—an extremely rare event in 
Eastern, as distinct from Western, ecclesiastical history.4 He 
frowned upon the efflorescence of secular learning which had 
taken place during the previous forty years and transformed the 
newly re-opened University into a church school under the 
control of the patriarch. By his special instructions, a vast 
compendium of possible and impossible deviations from the true 
faith was assembled and published for the guidance of his sub- 
jects,> and he became known, at least to his contemporaries, as 
“the thirteenth apostle.”@ The omission of the Jewish 
community from his attentions, therefore, has to be remarked 
upon, and, although argumenta a silentio are notoriously dangerous, 
it is reasonable to draw the conclusion that, during the reign of 
Alexius, the Jews were passing through a period of comparative 
Deace=withis possible, indeed, that he needed their commercial 
experience, though not, as a Western ruler might have done, 
their financial assistance, to help him in his enormous task of 
restoring the Empire after a protracted series of internal and 
external disasters. 

In this context, the letter of Menahem becomes a valuable 
source. It pictures a number of communities living an un- 
molested life with freedom of movement for their members and 
freedom of communication not only with each other but with 


1G. Bucxter, Anna Comnena, Oxford (1929), p- 306, n. I. 
2 Cf. F. CHALANDON, Essai sur le regne d’ Alexis I-er Comnene, Paris (1900), pp. 310- 
20. 
Sa ike Cf. the curious list in the “‘ Synodikon for the first Sunday in Lent ” ibid., p. 311. 
4 For a description, cf. Alexiad, XV, 10. 
5 Micng, Patrologia Graeca, vol. CXXX. 
6 Alexiad, XIV, 8. 
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communities beyond the imperial frontier—with the Khazars— 
now under the domination of Kievan Russia,! with France, and 
with Tripolis which, was, of course, under Muslim rule. There 
are a number of interesting indications of close contact with the 
Christian population. R. Ebyatar’s letter reached a Christian 
who showed it to interested Jews, and, even allowing for exag- 
geration and inaccuracy, it seems that the excitement in Salonica 
was shared equally by Christian and Jew.? The strange refer- 
ence to scourgings and confessions should also be noted. These 
were scarcely Jewish customs and their existence must imply 
some degree of Christian influence. ? 

Two reasons may be suggested for the circumstance that it 
was Salonica where the most noteworthy of the events described 
by Menahem occurred. First, it was perhaps there, more than 
anywhere else in the Empire, where a continuous tradition of 
miracles flourished, and miracles of a particular kind. For the 
past five centuries the people had firmly believed that the 
intervention of their patron saint, Demetrius, had saved their 
city on numerous occasions from the attack of barbarian hordes. 4 
Previously these had been pagan Avars, Slavs and Bulgars but it 
is important to understand that, so far as the imperial population 
was concerned, the Crusaders were no better.® It is not un- 
likely, therefore, that, when news of the approach of multitudes 
from the West reached the city, the people once again looked for 
miraculous aid and that the excitement of the Jews communicated 
itself to them. Secondly, at Salonica, as distinct from Con- 
stantinople, the Jews did not live in a separate quarter of the city 
but mingled freely with the other communities,® so much so 
that the archbishop Eustathius, writing rather later than our 
period, complains to the patriarch of the freedom which has for 
long been granted to the Jews.’ Salonica was, moreover, a 
great commercial centre with an old established port capable of 


1 The independant kingdom of the Khazar Jews had certainly come to an end by 
1016, cf. D. M. Duntop, The History of the Jewish Khazars, Princeton (1954), pp. 251-252. 

2 Paragraphs V-VIII. 

3 Paragraph VIIL. 

“ Accounts are to be found in Micneg, Patrologia Graeca, vol. CKXXVI; cf. 
J. Parcorre, L’Eglise byzantine, Paris (1923), p. 141. 

5 Cf. above all the comments in the Alexiad, X, 5-7. 

° Cf. O. Tarraut, Topographie de Théssalonique, Paris (1913), pp. 37-40, p- 145. 

” Epistola XXXII (Mienz, Patrologia Graeca CKXXVI, col. 1299). 
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handling three hundred vessels simultaneously.1 It stood at the 
junction of the Via Egnatia, the main road from Constantinople 
to Durazzo, the port for Italy, and of the road from Constanti- 
nople to Begrade by which goods travelled between places as far 
apart as Alexandria and Novgorod.” This trade had attracted 
a large mixed population, where the Jews were only one ona 
number of racial and religious minorities, and where official 
dislike was, on the whole, more strongly directed against the 
Armenians and the followers of the Latin rite. In fact, special 
regulations dating from this period or slightly later, some ap- 
plicable to the Empire as a whole and some to Salonica in par- 
ticular, are known to exist in favour of the Jews.? It was there, 
then, that the rumours about the Crusade produced a wave of 
excitement which equally affected both Jew and Christian, and 
it was this circumstance which must have caused Alexius, with 
his apparent lack of special hostility towards the Jews, to order the 
local authorities to deal tactfully with the situation. It is true that 
no edict of this kind is, in fact, extant, but it is inconceivable that 
the governor and the archbishop would have dared to act with- 
out one and to have disorganised without permission, even for a 
short time, the local silk industry. 

The events described by Menahem, however, are not only 
evidence of the close relations which existed, particularly in 
Salonica, between Jew and Christian. They also illustrate that 
these relations were not very solidly founded and that, despite 
its great difference from life in the West, the life of a Jew in the 
Eastern Empire could not escape the fundamental dangers which 
threatened the Jew everywhere in Christian society. It is in this 
light that the apparent contradictions between the assertion that 
“the Christians . . . . gave the clearest version of the miracles 
which took place in Saloniki”4 and the fear that “it become 
known to the Gentiles and they kill us” be regarded. The 
Christian attitude, whether official or unofficial, could change 
overnight, particularly during periods of religious excitement, 
and however favourable conditions appeared to be, the Jew could 


1 TAFRALI, op. cit., 16-20. 

2 Thid., 20-21. 

3 Mrgtosicu & Mutter, Acta et diplomata graeca, Vienna (1860), I., p. 175; ZACHARIAE 
VON LINGENTHAL, Jus Graeco-Romanum, Leipzig (1856-1884), Il, p. 112, III, p. 504. 

4 Paragraph V. 

5 Paragraph VII. 
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not hope to feel entirely secure.! A hint of such a change is 
implied in the strange plea addressed to the Salonica community 
by the governor and the archbishop, who could scarcely have 
been interested in a Jewish Messiah.? Their exhortation to the 
Jews to sell their property and depart may, indeed, have been 
prompted by the knowledge that the temper of the people was 
about to change and. by the desire to prevent a massacre. It is 
far more likely, however, that here too they were following 
instructions from a higher authority without which they could 
scarcely: have suggested the exodus of large numbers of workers 
from the silk industry. Alexius may well have felt that, after a 
certain point, the religious turmoil had lasted long enough and 
that those chiefly concerned in it, could, with advantage, be 
removed. The scarcity of information about Byzantine Jewry in 
general and the eleventh century in particular, makes it im- 
possible to conjecture what the final effect of all these extra- 
ordinary events was on the community in Salonica, but it is not 
likely to have been good . . Sixty years or so later, Benjamin of 
Tudela speaks of it as oppressed, and it certainly seems to enter 
on a period of decline. 

The letter of Menahem thus reveals a glimpse of an interesting 
episode in the life of an important community. It is only a 
glimpse, and the inferences from it can be no more than tentative. 
Nevertheless, with all the difficulties it raises, it remains a valuable 
piece of source material in the history of Byzantine Jews. 


Liverpool ANDREW SHARF 


* On the other hand, it is very unlikely that news of the fate of their brethren in 
Germany at the hands of the Crusaders would have yet reached Salonica; cf. MANN, 
Ha-Tequfah, XXIII, p. 259. 

2 Paragraph VII. 

3 Cf. I. S. EMMANUEL, Histoire des Israelites de Salonique, Thonon (1936), I, pp. 33-34. 
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The Term on nen 


Ee the recently published fragment of a commentary on the 
Book of Nahum,! which had achieved unusual fame long 
before its actual appearance in print, it is said of the “ Lion of 
Wrath” that “he hangs men up alive ? (ann own mbm). 
About this phrase, which has given rise to a great deal 
of speculation, Dr. S. Zeitlin has the following to say:” 


“There is a sentence which reads, O° O'W3IN nom WwN 
‘He will hang men up alive.’ This is an odd expression, 
indeed, ‘to hang men up alive.’ As far as I know this ex- 
pression is not to be found in the early Hebrew literature; 
however, in a minor midrash, it is related in the story of 
Judith that the king who made war against Jerusalem ordered 
that one of his generals should be hanged alive °n iniond1. 
It seems the expression was coined in the Middle Ages if 


As a matter of fact, the expression does occur in the early 
Hebrew literature, in Siphre on Deut, 21, 225° 
mabonw JDM my odin wm 51s... NIN noon 
py byinixn moni nai said abn nwiy 


And thou shalt hang him . . . One might think they shall hang 
him up alive as the [Roman] government does, therefore 
Scripture says: And he be put to death, and [then] thou shalt hang 
him on a tree. 


In view of this passage there is no ground for Prof. H. H. 
Rowley’s doubts as to whether “ our text referred to crucifixion 
at all.’ He discussed at some length the meaning of the verb non 
and its equivalents in Greek and Syriac. However, we have to 
bear in mind that our text uses the expression "NM mn and not 


1 See J. M. ALLEGRO, Further Light on the History of the Qumran Sect in The Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1956, p. 91- 

2 Cf. JQR, 1956, 33f. 

3 Bd. L. FINKELSTEIN, p. 245. 

4See his recent article 4QpNahum and the Teacher of Righteousness in JBL, 1956, 


pp- 190f. 
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merely mbn. If the latter term does not necessarily! mean 
“ crucify,” *7 5n certainly does.? 


The Title ““ Great Ones” 


Commenting on Nah. 2, 13 the sectarian expositor says:*? "D3 
nyy ocwoNt) Poa aD OWwN- opm. The word 
y51132 should be rendered: “with his Great Ones.” The 
term o%13 is here a title for certain dignitaries or leaders. 
It occurs frequently in this meaning in the. talmudic-midrashic 
literature,4 thus, e.g., in Siphre on Deut. 11, 22:° Now 
Lew as7 sa pe bran oa yw ospim aw? NN 
In our document the title is juxtaposed to “the men of his 
counsel.” It is noteworthy that in Gen. R. XLI, 1° it is 
applied to three wealthy and influential Jews in Jerusalem between 
60-70 C.E., who elsewhere” are referred to as Bouleutes. 


The Qumran Exposition of Gen. 49, 10. 


In the September issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature 
J. M. Allegro published a number of new texts bearing upon 
Messianism. The first document to which he has given the 
provisional title “ 4Q Patriarchal Blessings ”’ reads as follows: 

bya bened nema maim evawa wdy sip [NT 
mabdan maa x ppnan o> p> Na awh masp Nd 
may pixyn mwa xia ty 9 odoin man Seow: cppbx 

2) SEDIV NIT SP AMISsO. MAD INS. IWato eee s 


1It may be noted that Hebrew liturgical poets use the expressions mn) and 
on with reference to Jesus, cf. “2. ‘ore, ed. M. Zuray, Jerusalem, 1938, 
p- 382 and Zunz, Die Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters (2nd ed. 1920), p. 466. The work 
Toldoth Yeshu is also known under the name 9n awyn , 

2 Cf. also the Aramaic fragment of Toldoth Yeshu in GinzBErc’s Genizah Studies I, 
p- 333: 7 72 7M 1b, 

3 Tbid. p. go. . 

“See A. Buscuter, The Political and Social Leaders of the Jewish Community in 
Sepphoris in the Second and Third Centuries, pp. 7-8. 

5 Ed. M. FrrepMann, p. 84b. Cf. also Jonah 3, 7. 

6 Ed. THEODOR-ALBECK, p. 398. 

7 Hcel. R. vit, 11. 

8 Pp. 174-5. 

® To the word »1w AriEcRO remarks: “In MT clearly = ‘ Scepter,’ but parallel- 
ism of 5xWw" °E9N in I, 3, implies the rendering above.” There is no difference 
between MT and our document; the latter, too, understood iw as “ sceptre ”” which is 
therefore rendered: ow, The words m7 viwo have nothing to do with the 
term 10 in the verse, but are a paraphrase of nD (= 777 wiwy), just 
as Ongelos and the Targ. of Jon. paraphrased it: a7 M170, 
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The above interpretation is of special significance in view of 
the fact that Gen. 49, 10 figured prominently in the Judeo- 
Christian controversy. As is well known, it has been regarded 
as “ proof-text ” for the advent of the Messiah and the super- 
session of Judaism by the “ New Israel.” The argument, which 
is repeatedly harped upon by the Church Fathers? since Justin 
Martyr, ran thus: In this passage Jacob predicted that the sceptre 
will not depart from Judah until the advent of the Messiah. The 
fact that the sceptre had indeed departed from the Jews is proof 
that the Messiah had come and succeeded the old kingdom of 
Judah. In repudiating this argument, our Rabbis? insisted that, 
even after the destruction of the Temple, rulership had not 
departed from Judah, but was continued in the power vested in 
the Exilarch in Babylonia and the patriarchal house of Hillel in 
Palestine, both of whom were of Davidic descent.* 

The Qumran expositor has his own views as to the implication 
of the verse. It is contained in his observation: 5x7w"9 nmm3 
bya, “when Israel will have dominion.” Accordingly, the 
verse does not imply a continued rulership of Judah till the coming 
of the Messiah, but only the hegemony of the tribe of Judah— 
through the house of David—over all other tribes: whenever 
Israel will have dominion, when it will be governed bya sovereign, 
independent king, he will be from Judah. “ The sceptre will not 
depart from the tribe of Judah” into the hands of another tribe, 
but it may well depart altogether. 

The author of our document appears to have taken pains to 
bring home this point in yet another way, viz., by the addition 
of the word N13 [=12], referring to Israel, in the sentence: 
spr oxia awroma> ND Swan Nea ona 
The word, which is patently superfluous,* can only have been 
intended to underline the above implication of the verse. 

Again, the same idea is reflected in his interpretation of the 
clause: oI pad pena. The author has explicitely 
disclosed the exegetical basis of his comment by saying: & the 
tribes of Israel are the feet.” Allegro referred to LXX and 


1Cf. the extracts from their writings collected by ADOLF Poznankt, Schiloh, Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Messiaslehere, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 48-98. 

2 Cf. Sanh. sa and parallels. 

8'The rabbis interpreted w1w not as “ sceptre,” an emblem of kingship, but as 
“+od” and saw in it an emblem of judicial power. 

4 Unless we read: xO) 101’, cf. I Kings 8, 25; Jers 33, 17: 
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Ongelos. However, these are two totally different interpre- 
tations. LXX and Ongelos took o*537 as denoting “seed,” 
“descendants,” while our document takes it as a 
metaphor for “ subjects,”! ie. the tribes of Israel who are the 
king’s subjects. Consequently, the clause means: Judah’s 
ruler’s staff will not depart from the tribes of Israel; the leadership 
of the nation will rest with Judah. 

It is clear that this interpretation of the verse eliminates the very 
basis of the patristic “testimony.” The question now arises: 
Was the interpretation intended to counter this “ testimony ’’? 
If so, this would yield an important conclusion as to the date 
of our document. Since the messianic “ proof” from Gen. 49, 
ro is not earlier than Justin Martyr, it would follow that our 
document dated from a time posterior to him. . 


The Meaning of the Word n>-w 


In sharp contrast to the obscurity enveloping the textual 
interpretations of the Habakkuk commentary, those in our 
document are outstandingly transparent: all key-words in the 
sentence under consideration are clearly explained: 


> paw 

mim pawa=sI 
mado maa=ppnn 
beau pbx=1d4 


However, no word in the whole Book of Genesis has been 
more discussed than the word now. What is our expositor’s 
view on it ? It seems certain that his explanation is embedded in 
the following sentence ma5a moa mam wid: 1b 5D 
ooiy mia ay wy. The decisive words are: mia>a m3n3 15. 
Thus, our expositor follows Ongelos, Fragmentary Targum 
and others in interpreting the words: m>°%w N3° 7D 4¥ to mean: 
“Till he comes to whom it [the kingdom] belongs” 
yyminda xen m7). 


1 This interpretation of the phrase 19: 2 seems to have no parallel, as 
far as I know, in the wide range of expositions given to this over-laboured verse. On the 
other hand, the view of our document that the verse refers only to the pre-eminence of 
Judah over all other tribes is also shared by Nahmanides ad loc.: ,, 09199 TO” NW 12°29 TR 
NOV TA 0 DAD Seven Deyw M999 °2 THN TAR bk ATT wIw Wo? xdbw iw dx 

yoo vo ame dyn 
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The Messianic Testimonia and the Rebuilding of Jericho 


Document IV, 4Q Testimonia,! contains a collection of 
pentateuchal texts comprising Deut, 18, 18-19 (prefaced by Deut. 
5, 25-26), Num. 24, 15-17 and Deut. 33, 8-11. This collection has 
been known for some time and characterized as messianic 
testimonia. The publication of the entire document brought a 
surprise: in addition to the texts mentioned it includes a final 
section which is of an entirely different character. It is neither a 
biblical text, nor has it any obvious bearing on messianism, but deals 
with the rebuilding of Jericho by Hi’el as reported in I Kings 16, 
34. Weare informed that the passage derived from an unknown 
apocryphal work, fragments of which have been discovered in 
the fourth cave of Qumran (4Q Psalms of Joshua). 

The connection of this passage with the preceding three 
testimonia is obscure and even enigmatic; “it seems,’ as the 
editor rightly observed, “to be decidedly out of place.” On 
account of this difficulty he felt constrained to modify the view 
that the texts were intended as messianic testimonies. 

However, the rabbinic aggadah may help us to solve the riddle 
and discover the relationship between the first three testimonies 
and the final section. 

The rabbis regarded the story of Hi’el, whose sons died as a 
punishment for rebuilding Jericho, in fulfilment of Joshua’s 
prediction, as bearing testimony to the truth of the biblical 
prophecies and as guarantee of their ultimate fulfilment. 
This they expressed in the form of a controversy between ’Ahab 
on one side, and Hi’el and the prophet Elijah, on the other. 
’Ahab is represented as denying that there was any connection 
between the rebuilding of Jericho and the death of Hi’el’s sons, 
arguing thus:2 “ Was not Moses greater than Joshua, and did he 
not say that God would let no rain descend upon the earth, if 
Israel worshipped idols : There is not an idol known to which I 
did not pay homage, yet we enjoy the greatest prosperity. Dost 
thou believe if the words of Moses remain unfulfilled, the words of 
Joshua will come true?” 


1 Ibid. 182-86. 

2 See Jer. Sanh. X, 28b; 7°) PION yor ww mwN ,.0D 572 1) *D) INT 7) WOR 
wow at oN... Do) Ney 2 O29 NowA rn2 Mw) dw oN] 7) WR Ww 
POP NY TMWOT ND TI IN NDVI NT PIT AD Sy) ame nay Xow ova My conan 

pa yw 190) 
Cf. further Bab. Sanh. 113a and Targum Jer., ed Lacarpe, pp. XXI-XXII. 
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Hi’el, on the other hand, acknowledged that the words of 
Joshua have indeed come true, and saw in this a vindication of 
prophecy, voicing his belief in the following benediction: 
“ Blessed be the God of the righteous who grants fulfilment to the 
words of the righteous.” ! Even more significant is the version of 
the benediction as preserved in another source, according to 
which Elijah and the Elders, who visited Hi'el, exclaimed:? 
“ Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, for there has not failed one 
word of all his good promises which He promised by the hand of His 
servants, the prophets.” 

In the light of the preceding, the relevance of the Hi'el story 
to the prophecies cited in our document becomes discernible 
at once. These prophecies would be futile and.of no consequence 
if their eventual realization were in doubt. The fulfilment of 
Joshua’s prediction is adduced with a view to silencing such 
doubts and as an assurance that if the words of Moses’ servant 
have come true, those of the master will certainly not remain 
unfulfilled. 

This procedure is by no means unique; it has its parallel, 
albeit in a different form, in the synagogue custom of concluding 
the reading from the Prophets with a benediction affirming the 
belief in the eventual fulfilment of the prophetic utterances. 


London. N. WIeEDER. 


1Jer. ibid: xpazt yo OYPOT NPIS Pads NNT pais 
2 See XVD J27 NNY2 NDIN ed. M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Berlin, 1858, pp- 36a: 
ONT YY T2727 Ws Noe NIT 529 IME 5D) Rdw dw? Ady ty pus 
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Nicanor and his Gate 


ie Oxford Ostraca published in 1930 contain at the end 
sections of Flinders Petrie’s material, which forms part of 
an archive from Coptos which belonged to Nicanor, son of 
Panes, a merchant of no mean standing.1 One of his chief cor- 
respondents was Marcus Julius Alexander. The latter was with 
all probability the son of the alabarch Tiberius Julius Alexander 
and brother of the procurator and soldier who bore the same 
name.? But perhaps the former too is known to us. 

One recalls the records about the offerings for the gates of 
Jerusalem. E. Stauffer has recently analyzed and separately 
interpreted these, and so confirmed their historical value.? Tib. 
Julius Alexander is mentioned as a donor who paid for the 
gilding and silvering of the temple-gates with the exception of 
one which bore the name of Nicanor, the giver of a pair of iron 
doors. Can he be identified with the above mentioned Egyptian 
business man ? 

According to the business documents he was the head of a firm 
until 50 A.D.4 The Jerusalem ossuary of the donor of the doors 
might have been made between the years 1 and 66. The donation 
itself would have taken place between the years 10 and 48 (66).° 
The gate was of exceptional value; ® hence, the donor must have 
been a man of considerable means. Where the merchant lived is 
not quite certain. It is possible that he had an agent who directed 
his affairs in Coptos. The friend of the temple is described as 
Alexandreus,? whereby his polyteuma may be described with- 


1 J. G. Tarr, Greek Ostraca . . .1 (1930) p. 110ff.; of four Coptic ostraca published in 
the 2nd volume (1955) three refer to the firm of Nicanor. The material is also studied by 
Micx. RosTovrzerr in Gnomon, 1931, p. 23ff. and AL. Fuxs in Journal of Juristic Papy- 
rology, 1951, p. 207ff. 

2 Zeitschr f.d. neutest. Wissench., 1952, Pp. 44ff. (The MS was completed on 12.1.51); 
cf. also L. VINCENT, Rev. Bibl., 1954, p. 412ff. 

3 See also FuxS, loc. cit., p. 314.—According to M. Poutenz, Nehr. Géttger Gel. Ges., - 
1942, p- 413, “ Lysimachos ”’ is an ancient Greek interpolation. 

4 Puxs, loc. cit., p. 209. 

5 STAUFFER, p- §8-65.—GRAETZ’S thesis that the donation took place in 20 B.c. and 
was made by an otherwise unknown alabarch, whom Graetz calls Nicanor, has been 
queried already by the editor of the sth edition of his Jiidische Geschichte (III, 649). 

6 M. Middoth, 2, 3; Tos. Yoma 2, 4. 

7 For the inscription on the ossuary cf. S. Krein in Jiid.-Pal. Corpus Inscriptionum 
(1920), p. 19f. For the rabbinic discussion cf, STAUFFER, p. 50f.—The possibility that 
“Alexandria ” is said but “ Egypt’ meant, as frequently happens in Jewish sources, is 
not very likely here. 
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out at the same time implying his permanent residence. These 
various pieces of evidence coincide in a peculiar way. 

Al. Fuks has assumed that Nicanor came from a family which 
‘might have been either Egyptian but hellenized to a degree, 
or of Greek origin, and have undergone some assimilation to the 
Egyptian population of Coptos.”1 Apparently he must have 
been a proselyte, and possibly he may have been converted him- 
self. It is in keeping with the mentality of a proselyte that his 
piety, ignoring Leontopolis, longed for the more magnificent 
sanctuary in Jerusalem and that it had the, desire to express 
itself by.a special deed.? Also the Hellenists in Acts 6 are not 
liberal-minded emancipated Jews but particularly rigorous and 
ageressive representatives of the Mosaic faiths? As a man of this 
type, Nicanor had his bones brought to Jerusalem or—more 
probably—having spent the major part of his fortune on his 
donation,* he moved himself in his old age to the Holy City.® 
For this period we know of the re-migration of several Jewish- 
Egyptian families. 

The fame and gratitude which Nicanor received for his 
donation may have disconcerted Tib. Julius Alexander and may 
have caused him to make a similar donation® with which the 
expense of his decoration of the remaining temple-gates was 
covered. Might this have been during the time of his son’s 
procuratorship 2 One wonders whether these circumstances 
caused the officials of the Jewish society to pass his gift by 
silently.’ 

It is a rare occurence that the evidence fits so smoothly into 
the picture which E. Stauffer has gained by using quite different 


sources. 


Oxford. E. BAMMEL. 


1 p. 2078. 

2 Cf. the gifts of Queen Helena. 

8 Similarly, Helena tended towards the strictly orthodox party; cf. J. DErEn- 
BOURG, Essai, p. 224. 

4 If the rabbinic reports about Nicanor’s behaviour in the storm have any value as a 
source, then they show a man who is unable to replace the gift he is about to lose. 

5 From 34 A.D. relatives of Nicanor were partners in his firm; see Fuxs loc. cit., 


p- 209. 
6 There is no need for assuming repeated donations as V. Burr, Tib. Julius Alexander, 


1955, Pp. 13, supposes, 
” See further STAUFFER, p. 65f. 
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‘SdTaV JO WNASAW ‘SNOVHdAOOUVS VAS GHEY FHL JO ONISSOUD AHL °*S OL 


“GWOU ‘WAESAW NVUILVI ‘SsADVHAOOUVS HVNOL BHL “Y “SLT 


A Note on Judaeo—Christian Iconography’* 


IS 1887 David Kaufmann published an outstanding article in 
the Revue des Etudes Juives,in which he pointed out the relation- 
ship between the decoration of the Roman catacombs and the 
selihah prayer, which includes the refrain: He shall answer us. 
In spite of the traditional iconoclastic attitude of Jewry, this great 
scholar realised that there was nothing inherently impossible in a 
Jewish influence on Early Christian art. In his own words: 
* savoir, qu il existait déja dans le judaisme méme . . . . un choix 
d'images de l’Ancien Testament, un cycle fermé de types.””* 

In the present period, when our knowledge in these matters is 
increased by new excavations and assessments, David Kaufmann’s 
theory is revealed in its true importance and has a prophetic 
ring. Thus it is well known that the “ ordo commendationis 
animae” is based on the prayer of which the oldest version is 
found in Ta‘anith II, 1-10. This includes seven invocations, 
mentioning a.o. the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Israelites Crossing the 
Red Sea, and other scenes which are found in Dura-Europos, in 
Roman catacombs and on Early-Christian sarcophagi. The 
praise of famous men in Ecclesiasticus (XLIV-L) gives a similar 
litany. But perhaps most important of all, the liturgy for the 
great Jewish festivals includes the narration of Biblical texts, 
such as the story of the Sacrifice of Isaac for the New Year and 
that of Jonah for the Day of Atonement. The Seder ritual of 
Passover interprets the story of the Exodus. This reinforces the 
Jewish background of the Old Testament scenes mentioned 
above. Another instance vouching for the popularity of the Old 
Testament scenes in early Christianity is the comparison in 
Met. XII. 40 of Jonah, who was for three days and three nights in 
the belly of the Whale, with the descent of Christ into Hell. 
The scene is represented e.g. in the mosaic of the Early-Christian 


1] wish to express my gratitude to Dr. S. Stein for his interest in this study, his 
appreciation of the problems involved, and many interesting suggestions; Professor 
J. M. C. Toynsee for archaeological advice; the History of Art Department of the 
University of Manchester for assistance in acquiring photographs, and the Jewish Claims 
Conference for a Research Grant in 1955-56. 

2 Revue des Etudes Juives, XIV, 1887, p. 33ff and 217ff, especially p. 35. Cf. also 
J. Leveen, The Hebrew Bible in Art, Oxford University Press 1944, with full and useful 
bibliography. 
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Cathedral of Aquileia. Many other examples of this kind could 
be mentioned. 

From the archaeological point of view Marion Lawrence, 
Gerke and Bovini have made important contributions to the 
study of sarcophagi, without, however, considering the pos- 
sibility of a Jewish origin for the Christian cycles. Rachel 
Wischnitzer-Bernstein has studied the Dura Europos wall 
paintings in isolation, emphasizing their Messianic content, 
whilst Goodenough has dealt with purely Jewish symbols with- 
out however explicitly studying their impact on Christianity.? 
This is the stage which, at the present time, the problem of 
Judaeo-Christian relations with regard to sarcophagi has reached, 
and it is from this point that the following study is developed. 

When considering Early-Christian sarcophagi with an open 
mind, it becomes clearly apparent that a number of them show 
the figures of Jesus or the Good Shepherd as subordinate to the 
compositions, or placed at their extreme edges. These figures 
appear as interpolations rather than the main theme, whilst the 
Old Testament scenes predominate. This surely implies the 
taking over of an older, rather than the ad hoc production of a 
novel Christian iconography. 

On the Jonah sarcophagus in the Ny-Carlsberg-Glyptothek, 
for example, that story is fully developed in the original form of 
one panel, whilst the flanking Good Shepherd figures act as a 
frame. In the Lateran sarcophagus of the same type the division 
is in two tiers, the lower containing the Jonah story proper, to 
which diminutive scenes are added: The Raising of Lazarus, 
Moses in Horeb, a scene of apprehension difficult to interpret 
exactly, Noah and the Ark, as well as bucolic scenes and an 
angler.? The figure of the whale itself is duplicated. It is decor- 
ative and realistic, reminiscent, to quote only one example, of 
the monsters in the Gigantomachia sarcophagus in the Galleria 
delle Statue of the Vatican, which according to Professor Toynbee 


1 Art Bulletin, X, 1927, p. 1ff, XIV, 1932, p. 103ff. F. Gerxe, Die Christlichen Sar- 
kophage der Vorkonstantinischen Zeit, Berlin, 1940, passim. Cf. also G. Bovint, I sarcofagi 
paleochristiani, Citta di Vaticano, 1949; R. WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN, The Messianic 
Theme in the Synagogue of Dura-Europos, Chicago, 1948; E. R. Gooprenoucu, Jewish 
Symbols in the Greco-Roman period, New York, 1953. _ The basic study by M. Rostovrt- 
zEFF, Dura-Europos and its Art, Oxford, 1938 has not as yet been superseded. All the 
works quoted include extensive bibliographies. 

2 GERKE, op. cit. passim. and p. 38ff. 
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belongs to the Hadrianic period. The Jonah sarcophagi are later 
in style, but retain enough of the classical tradition to be placed 
in the beginning of the 3rd century. 

The more abstract sarcophagi of the Exodus, showing the 
Israelites, led by Moses, crossing the Red Sea, appear to belong toa 
later date, probably the 4th century. The best examples of this 
type are found, or belonged to, Arles. There is no obvious 
reason why this scene, which plays such an important part in 
the decoration of the Dura Europos Synagogue in 244, but is of 
no specific Christian interest unless re-interpreted in an allego- 
rical manner, should have become one of the main elements in 
early Christian cycles; on the other hand, it is of paramount 
importance for the Jewish liturgy and has found its pictorial 
reflexion in the illuminated Passover Haggadoth during the 
Middle Ages.? 

The best known sarcophagus with the Crossing of the Red 
Sea on the main panel is in the Museum of Arles. A similar one, 
now in Aix en Provence, but also previously in Arles, still 
possesses its four panels. The back is ornamental, but the sides show 
Moses before Pharaoh, the receipt of the Law, as well as the feed- 
ing with quails and water drawn from the rock by Moses. Ac- 
companying Israelites are seen in both cases. No references to 
Christ or Christianity are found, and it is therefore most likely 
that this sarcophagus was destined for an adherent of Judaism, 
and has hitherto been falsely interpreted as connected with 
Christianity. This hypothesis may also apply to the other sar- 
cophagi of the same subject, which were of Italian provenance, 
since they are executed in marble of Carrara.° 

That specific books of the Bible were figuratively decorated 
for use in the Jewish home is suggested by Morey 4, and such illu- 
minations must have influenced the Dura wall-paintings. The 
pictorial cycles were presumably kept separate from the text, as 
is still found in medieval Spanish Haggadoth. On the other hand, 
the Scrolls for synagogue use remained traditionally plain. 


1J. M. C. Toynsee, The Hadrianic School, Cambridge, 1934, passim. 

2 Cf. the present writer in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXVI, 1954, p- 468ff. 
and XX XVIII, 1956 p. 466ff.; also C. ROTH in Journal of the Warburg Institute, XVI,1953, 

. 24ff. 

‘ ms, Le Bian, Etude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville d’ Arles, Paris, 1878, 
p. sof. and pl. XXXI and XXXII (not XXXII and XXXill). F. BENOIT, Paris 1954, 
Sarcophages paléochrétiens d’Arles et de Marseilles, passim. and p. 55 f. 

4 Cf C. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton University Press, 1942. 
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Biblical codices, if decorated at all, seem to have included only 
abstract or architectural ornament up to the 13th century. It is 
from the latter source that the representation of the Temple 
structure and its vessels may have been derived, the prototype 
being Palestinian. 

The cycles here discussed may serve to shed some light on the 
problem of Messianism in Jewish iconography. There can be no 
doubt that in a period of national affliction the Messianic hope 
was strengthened, and certain popular elements like the “ re- 
stored Temple ” have certainly to be interpreted in this manner. 
But the. Sacrifice of Isaac, the Deliverance from Egypt or the 
story of Jonah possess no obvious Messianic implications; they 
rather stand for Redemption and Salvation m a general sense. + 
It is this significance which expressed the non-historical and in 
this sense timeless religious tendency of Judaism and facilitated a 
Christian reinterpretation. 

The richness of the cycles here discussed stands in a marked 
contrast to the coins found in Palestine and the results yielded by 
excavations there. The decorations of Beth Alpha, Beth She‘arim 
and similar sites are provincial and much later in date; they are 
much simpler than the Dura examples and their iconographic 
prototypes. ? 

A contribution of Palestine, which has left its mark on local 
coins, Roman gold glasses, in Dura and later illuminated manu- 
scripts, is the fagade of the second Temple, with its two pairs of 
classical pillars, a representation which may well portray the 
rebuilding by Herod although it could also be interpreted in a 
Messianic spirit. That no description of this structure has come 
down to us does not invalidate this suggestion, since only out- 
standing and controversial features were recorded, and there was 
nothing to shock in a classical fagade.® 


= 

* It will be seen from the above discussion that the writer is unable to accept the 
Messianic interpretation of the Dura synagogue by Mrs. WIsCHNITZER. Cf. also C. ROTH 
in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1954, LXXXVII, p. 151ff. Some of Dr. Rotu’s con- 
clusions will command assent, others, especially his analysis of the “ carucca,” appear 
forced. But in any case, it is hazardous to affix a particular meaning to symbols, which 
by their very nature are ambivalent. 

2 Cf. the survey in A. REIFENBERG, Ancient Hebrew Arts, New York, 1950. Also 
P. Romanorr, Jewish Symbols on Anicent Jewish Coins, Philadelphia 1944. 

® On the literary tradition with regard to this building cf. especially F. J. Hoxus, 
The Archaeology of Herod’s Temple, London 1934, who discusses the tractate Middoth 
extensively. Cf. also on the “ Alexandrian ” doors of the Nicanor Gate E. WIESENBERG in 
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There seems to be no doubt that symbolism was emphasised 
in Palestine. On the other hand it was the non-Hellenic, Eastern 
influence apparent in Dura and also found in Rome and Arles, 
which was responsible for the rich cyclic iconography discussed 
above.! If this is true, then the Jewish artist and patrons of the 
Diaspora, rather than of Palestine, were responsible for the 
cycles of Jewish pictorial art.* 


a Manchester. HELEN RoOsENAU 


Journal of Jewish Studies, Il, 1952, P- r4ff. and Revue Biblique, 1954 P- sff., and 308ff. 
In contrast to the traditional flat roof, a Roman representation of the Temple gives an 
angular one on a well-known gilt glass. 

1 J. Lassus in Mélanges d’archéologie et d’art, XLVI, 1929, p. 159ff. on the one hypo- 
thetical prototype of the Crossing of the Red Sea, which may well have been “ Asiatic 
in Morey’s sense. 

2 Rosrovrzerr, loc. cit. p. 114ff. 

This author draws attention to the contribution of Jewish artists, a fact also stressed 


by Leven, loc. cit. and the present writer in the articles cited above, where fuller references 
are given. 
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The Anglo-Sephardic Pronunciation of Hebrew™ 


APSE pronunciation of Hebrew with which this article is 
concerned is that of the Sephardic Jews of England, and more 
especially of the Bevis Marks Synagogue in London which since 
1701 has held religious services according to the Sephardic rite. 
Some consideration of this rite or minhag is here called for. It is 
a subdivision of the Sephardic rite which is found among the 
Jews who once had their home in Spain, and who are now 
settled for the most part in the Arab world and the Levant, 
although many of them have now found a home in Israel. 

The particular variety of minhag found in England might be 
described as the “‘ brief ‘alenu minhag,” for one of its character- 
istics is that the ‘alenu prayer, universally recited by Jews at the 
end of every statutory service is in an abbreviated form, the 
second paragraph beginning ‘al ken being entirely omitted. 
The minhag is found in an almost identical form among the 
Sephardim of Amsterdam, from whom indeed the London 
Sephardim are sprung. 

From Amsterdam and London the minhag with its traditional 
pronunciation and cantillation of Hebrew has spread. There are 
now three Synagogues of this type in London. Two others in 
that city, founded by recently immigrated Persian and Bokharan 
Jews maintain their individual variety of the Sephardic minhag. 
The Montefiore synagogue in Ramsgate, Kent follows the 
London minhag. 

When Sephardic Jews from Greece and Turkey arrived in 
Manchester during the middle of the last century, the London 
community took them under its wing, and the London minhag, 
which according to the early statutes of the Manchester com- 
munity was adopted, prevailed over the rite that the immigrants 
must have brought with them from the Mediterranean. Only 
one or two rather lonely melodies remain. A similar process took 
place with one of the three London Synagogues mentioned 
above, whose members are mostly Levantines. Two of the 
Manchester Sephardic Synagogues follow the London minhag, 
the third, of Oriental origin, preserves its own rite. 


* This is a revised version of a paper read at the Seminar of the Semitics Department, 
Manchester University, November 24th, 1953. For many of the facts I am indebted to 
my teacher Rev. E. ABINUN of the London Sephardic Congregation; also to Dr. C. RABIN 
of Oxford for helpful suggestions. [ 
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The “ brief ‘alenu minhag” has also been carried to several of 
the communities in the Americas (New York, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Curacao). Jamaica has a reformed variety of the rite, 
while in the Virgin Islands the prayers are read entirely in English. 
The community in the Barbados is extinct. 

The minhag is embodied in the Prayer Books edited by the 
late learned Haham, Dr. Moses Gaster, and in the books pub- 
lished by the Dutch and American communities. The text used 
for reading the Law is that approved by the sixteenth century 
massoretic scholar Menahem de Lonsano, as set out in his work 
Or Torah. 

Here follows an annotated description of the Anglo- 
Sephardic pronunciation of Hebrew. Comparisons are with 
received Southern English. 

THE CONSONANTS 


x no sound Sp wk 
a5 b 5 ] 
ot aE g ra) m 
TF d 3 n- 
a h rome.) Ets 
1 Vv y ng as in king 
; z 5 Pp 
cS ch as in loch ) f 
vnaA fe BS ts 
2 y a f 
w sh 


THe VOWELS 

a as heard in up 

a or 0 according to position 

o as heard in dot 

cuir Meras heard in bed 

> i.as heard in seen ‘ 

Ne, o as heard in dot, some prefer the longer o of law 
ins u as heard in boot 

: e or silent according to position. 


NOTEs 

1. The begadkefat letters. Only two of the letters which may 
take the dagesh lene are actually differentiated. The dagesh lene 
and raphe are diacritical points used by the Massoretes to indicate 
the different members of what modern phoneticians would call 
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a phoneme:.! It is to be expected that when the vernacular of the 
person pronouncing Hebrew has different phonemes from those 
possessed by Hebrew, some shifts will occur. We may lay 
down two principles which affect the local pronunciation of 
Hebrew: (i) the speaker tends to eliminate any sound not 
found in his vernacular; (ii) the speaker tends to import the 

honemes of his own vernacular into Hebrew, replacing those 
which Hebrew formerly possessed.2 Speakers of Spanish tend 
to pronounce 2 and 7 as they would pronounce b and d in 
Spanish, i.e. [b] and [4] intervocalically and [b] and [d] in most 
other positions. The range of the Hebrew and Spanish phonemes 
happens to correspond pretty closely in these sounds. When the 
substratum of Spanish is replaced by a substratum of Dutch or 
English the weak sound would tend to be eliminated, since [b] 
and [d] are not parts of the [b] and [d] phonemes in these languages. 
The weak sounds of 3 and n (probably originally a uvular trill 
and [t] respectively) would be eliminated by Judaeo-Spanish 
speakers since these sounds do not exist in this language.® [p] 
and [f'] exist in Spanish, Dutch and English, and 5 and » continue 
to be distinguished in Sephardic Hebrew. The continued existence 
of the sound [ch] in Sephardic Hebrew for 3 and n although it 
does not exist in English or Judaeo-Spanish is interesting. This 
sound would probably disappear among all Anglo-Jews in 


1 The phoneme is defined by F. S. WINGFIELD as “4 group of speech sounds nearly 
enough alike to be treated as a unit for alphabetic purposes.” See also DaNtEL JONES, 
The Phoneme; LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Language, chapter five. The dotted letters in Arabic 
are of course marked thus to distinguish letters which had become orthographically similar, 
and do not distinguish members of a phoneme. Cf. also the Syriac daleth which has one dot 
Arabic-style to distinguish it from rish, and may have another dot Hebrew style to 
distinguish the members of the phoneme. The different members of the “ begadkefat ” 
phonemes were presumably not distinct to the ear of the ancient Semite; it is a tribute 
to the keen observation of the Semitic grammarians that they noticed the difference. 
In fact, the diacritical points dagesh lene and raphe in Hebrew, and qushaya and rukaka in 
Syriac perhaps point to the Semitic grammarians as the first to distinguish the principle 
of the phoneme, although, like Pythagoras with his theorem, they did not realise its 
potentialities. 

2 As an illustration of (i) we may cite the Dutch Sephardic pronunciation of 3 
[ch], since the sound [g] only occurs in Dutch as a weakened form of [k] and g is normally 
pronounced [ch]. As an illustration of (ii) we may cite the Anglo-Sephardic pronunciation 
of 1 which tends to be “light” or “ dark” according to position as in English. It 
seems that these factors appear more and more with each successive generation speaking 
a particular vernacular. Thus it is interesting to compare the pronunciation of Hebrew 
by young Anglo-Jews with that of their fathers; there is evidence that the substratum of 
Yiddish is being replaced by English—note especially the diphthongal nature of the vowels 
of English Ashkenazic pronunciation. 

8 Modern Spanish c [f] is represented in Judaeo-Spanish by [5] 
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course of time if there were no outside influence to preserve it. 
I have on occasion heard the word nn pronounced like the 
English word collar—which shows the trend. This sound seems 
to have a longer time-lag in its disappearance than the others. 
>. There is a tendency to drop the letter 7, especially at the 
beginning of words; thus mason [askama] (a congregational law), 
son ’n [ashem melech] (a liturgical reading). This is probably 
Spanish influence, since Spanish does not possess the aspirate. 

3. The letter 1is pronounced [v] not [w], which was probably 
its original sound. [w] would be eliminated as it does not exist in 
Spanish; moreover 1 was pressed into service in the Judaeo- 
Spanish script to represent the Spanish v, and this would doubtless 
in turn affect its pronunciation in Hebrew. * 

4. The pronunciation of ¥ is doubtless an attempt to 
approximate to the glottal pronunciation, as preserved in Arabic 
and found impossible of imitation by most Europeans. However, 
the nasal y has an older pedigree than most imagine.? 

5. % and w lost their “emphatic” pronunciation. Most 
Sephardim pronounce the x [s]. The [fs] pronunciation may have 
been borrowed from the Ashkenazim. 

6. The pronunciation of the vowel , presents some diffi- 
culties. Historically it may be divided into three types: (i) a 
naturally long vowel of the a class, corresponding to the Arabic 

fatha with alif of prolongation, e.g. ketab= Arab. kitab. This is 
comparatively rare in Hebrew, since the Arabic vowel is usually 
represented in Hebrew by 6. (ii) a short a vowel, lengthened by 
its position in the word, e.g. katab=Arab. kataba. (iit) a short o 
vowel permuted from an earlier u, eg. hogkem beside huqqi. 
The first two classes are generally identified as Y1ta pap a, and 
the third as wp yap o. The Sephardic pronunciation does not 
entirely agree with this division. The following are examples of 
yop which the grammarians would regard as short 0, but which 
are pronounced a by the Sephardim.? ‘ 


1 See C. Rasin, Ancient West Arabian p. 32 where it is pointed out that this nasal 
occurs in some Arabic dialects. Dr. RABIN also draws my attention to the Polish-Jewish 
[yaingkef] for spy>. But see C. Levias, A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom p. 9. He 
points out that “ post-vocalic y is pronounced as a vowel” (really a diphthong), and 
cites spyy [taimo] ayn [mairiv] and others. On this pattern apy would become 
[yaikef]. The nasalization is, I suspect, a subsequent change, perhaps due to the Polish- 
Jewish “ sing-song ” intonation. 

2 See BEN HaAyyim, op. cit., p. 72-3, who points out that the oldest reference to 
this pronunciation is in Hayyuj’s Kitab at-tangit, ed. NurT, pp. XiV-XV. 
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omy and other words of this type) [tsahorayim] 


q2¥p (Hab. 3.2) [pangolcha] 
v27 (Num. 24.7) [daleyav] 
me (Ps. 86.2) [shamera] 
720 (Ps. 16.1) [shamereni] 
mx (Num. 22.6) [ara] 
nap (Num. 22.17) [kaba] 


The rule seenis to be simply that when the short 0 vowel 
occurs in an open syllable (because of the presence of a guttural 
which does not take a silent Shewa, or because a silent Shewa 
has become movable in order to improve the rhythm) the sound 
is lengthened to ga. The Sephardim are careful in their distinction 
of the two types of Shewa and it would be unwise to consider 
their pronunciation in these cases a “traditional error.” 

The Hebrew word for “all” requires special consideration. 
When written ~¥> this is of course pronounced [kol], since in a 
phrase such as Kol-hayyém the Kamats is in a closed unaccented 
syllable. But in certain phrases the word is traditionally pro- 
nounced [kal].1 In the liturgy for the Sabbath morning service 
Ps. 35.10 is quoted *nasy ¥> and pronounced [kal ngatsmotai). 
The custom of pronouncing it thus seems to be old, for the 
Masora to this verse has the note kamats rahav “ broad qamets.” 
Moreover the fact is also referred to in the medieval tractate 
Digqduge ha-Te‘amim.2It is also a Sephardic tradition to pronounce 
the word as [kal] invariably in Aramaic passages. So the solemn 
annulment of vows on the Eve of the Day of Atonement begins 
[kal nidre]. Similarly the Aramaic formula of invitation in the 
Haggada for Passover is read [kal dichfin]. The explanation may 
be as follows. We have already observed that the Arabic long 
a corresponds to the Hebrew long 0. But in Aramaic the a is 
retained. Thus it was felt that Hebrew [kol] should correspond 
to Aramaic [kal] by an unjust analogy, and the form preserved 
in Ps. 35.10 must be explained as an Aramaism. 


1 The origin and justification of this reading is discussed by Z. Ben-Hayyim, 
Studies in the Traditions of the Hebrew Language, 1954, p. 71-2. 

2 See C. D. Ginspurc, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, p. 998, § 38. Three such 
cases are quoted; Is. 40.12, Ps. 35.10, Pr. 19.7. The first case is of course correct, since the 
root of the word is 51> fo comprehend, measure, but what of the others? Possibly the 
pronunciation is based on a similar exegesis: Ps. 35—He measureth (=weighs up, con- 
siders) my bones (=myself), they (=I) shall say . . . Pr. 19 —He weighs up the brethren of the 
poor who forsake him, yea also his friends who go far from him. . . . 1 do not imply that this 
is the real meaning of these passages, simply that they were perhaps understood thus. 
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The plural of the word qodes may be spelt owIp, or OWI? 
and these words are pronounced respectively [kodashim] and 
[kadashim]. A difference in meaning underlies this difference in 
pronunciation. OWTP, VIP is used in a concrete sense, and means 
holy place or holy things. DWI? WIP is practically a superlative 
adjective meaning very holy. See, for example, the occurrences of 
this phrase in Num. 18.9-10. b> WNT yD OWIpA wipe 7? mT At 
DWP WIP > ww OWN 75/77 ONNoN bob) anmin 959 O19? 
smboxn DwIpA wIpa spi xi 7? The sound of the kamats 
is therefore artificially varied to indicate a different 
meaning: ¢f. the retention of the kamats in Sabot weeks to 
distinguish it from bit oaths. ; 

o’na is pronounced [batim] which most grammarians agree to 
be the correct pronunciation of this difficult and anomalous word. 

8. The vowels Segol and Tsere are not distinguished in 
Anglo-Sephardic pronunciation. The general simplification of 
the pronunciation of the vowels is probably due to the influence 
of Spanish with its simple five-vowel system. The Shewa when 
sounded is enunciated very distinctly. Shewa is silent after 1 and 
e.g. “221 [ubchol]. On the other hand it is sounded in /n'7n 
{haleadonai| (Deut. 32.6). 

9. The rare vowel xy; nw () is pronounced [a]. The 
Dutch Sephardic editions of the Pentateuch often specially mark 
Shewa Gatya in the margin when it occurs, to draw the attention 
of the reader to it, and remind him not to pronounce it like an 
ordinary Shewa. Examples are:— 

Ex. 25.33 otpwn  [mashukadim] 

Lev. 11.26 729  [lachol] 

Num. 5.22 yv92 — [bamengayich] 
According to Gesenius (16g), Shewa Gaya stands chiefly in 
words whose principal tone is marked by a disjunctive accent, 
without a preceding conjunctive, but he offers no explanation 
for it. We may suggest that we have here a remainder of the 
period when Shewa had a more definite sound than now. The 
second example is closer to the old pronunciation *[la], preserved 
in a pretonically lengthened form such as lanesah. 

It is to be hoped that these notes will serve the purpose of 
recording a significant local mode of pronouncing Hebrew, and 
shed some light on the effect of vernacular on such pronunciation. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ALAN D. Corré. 
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The Septuagint’s Kernasoxic for Caphtor 


NTIL recently there has been no definite information as to 

where Caphtor lay, and many suggestions have been made. 
The most favoured one has been to locate it in Crete, based 
ultimately on the translation of ’i, which is applied to Caphtor, 
as “ island.” 

The Septuagint, however, translates Caphtor and Caphtorim 
by Kotrtrodoxia and KanméSoxes in Deut. i. 23, and Caphtor 
by Korafoxic in Amos ix, 7. But this has been ignored as it 
has seemed so unreasonable, Cappadocia being essentially an 
inland country in the heart of Asia Minor. 

But in the last centuries B.c.k. the “ Kingdom of Cappadocia 
near Taurus” or “ Greater Cappadocia” had been expanding 
southwards. By the first century B.c.z. it had actually reached the 
coast, for Archelaus, king of this country, built himself a palace 
on the island of Elaeussa.? This was a few miles to the east of 
the mouth of the Calycadnus River in western Cilicia or Cilicia 
Tracheia as it was called. Hence, for a short time Cappadocia 
actually had a sea coast. Hence, the ’i of Caphtor need mean 
no more than “ the coastland of Caphtor.” 

This leads back to a re-consideration of the meaning of %, 
and we find that besides meaning “island” it also means no 
more than “ coastland,” as for instance in Isaiah xx, 6 where it is 
used of Palestine. 

The last centuries B.c.E. when Greater Cappadocia was ex- 
panding towards the sea were also the very time that the trans- 
lators were at work on the Septuagint.” Hence, as their archaeo- 
logical researches had evidently led them to place Caphtor on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, they were fully justified in 
translating the traditional name of the home of the Philistines by 
Korrrasoxix, for it was a country which in their time had a 
sea coast just there. 

Caphtor was the ancient Keftiu of the Egyptians* before the 
Great Migrations of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C.E. 
which entirely destroyed the political arrangements of the Near 


1 Strabo XII, i, 4; XIV, v, 6. 

2 They began their work under Ptolemy ii (285-246 B.c.E.) and had finished before 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

3 It was also the Kaptara of the cuneiform inscriptions, but beyond fitting in with 
the rest they give no help in this enquiry. 
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East. Caphtor was also the home of the Philistines. In a number 
of studies I have already brought much evidence that Keftiu lay 
up and down the Calycadnus River in Cilicia Tracheia and that 
there are signs of the Philistines in the same neighbourhood. The 
two most recent are Keftiu and Karamania (Asia Minor) in Anatolian 
Studies, iv, pp. 33-48, and Caphtor-Cappadocia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum, vi, pp. 199-210. A Greek tradition refers to a certain 
Kabdéros, which name must represent Caphtor. It says that he 
was king of Cilicia and father of Pamphyle,1 which places 
Kabdéros-Caphtor somewhere between eastern Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, just where Cilicia Tracheia lay. 
G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


» 


1 H6fer in Roscher, Ausfiihrl. Lexikon d. griech. und rom, Mythologie, s.v. Pamphyle’ 
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arin ISAIAH LIP 1s 
omp oda ipep roy oan oan 75 


“ So shall he sprinkle many nations; kings shall shut their mouths 
at him:” (R.V.). 


nm (yazzeh), “ he shall sprinkle,” is clearly unacceptable for a 
variety of reasons. Apart from the unwarranted theological 
interpretation associating it with the act of baptism, this trans- 
lation does not support the parallelism suggested by the second 
half of the line— ome oda iap? Poy 

Its derivation from a root meaning (in the Hiph'il) so shall he 
cause to leap is equally suspect (see Brown, Driver and Briggs, s.v. II 
[73]. 

Further evidence against the unsuitability of these renderings 
may be drawn from the Septuagint, which translates: 

Otites SouudoovTai vn TOAAK eT’ atTH,Kal cuvafouol 
Bacirgis TO OTONA QUTOV. 

“So shall many nations marvel at him, and kings shall shut 
their mouth.” (Ottley’s translation). * 

It seems clear then that LXX had a reading in the Hebrew 
Bible different from M.T. by its rendering of @oupdcotou. 
We notice, first of all, that what LXX must have had in front of 
it was a verb in the plural, and not, as in M.T., in the singular. 
Moreover, it makes 6°27 O71 the subject, and not, as in M.T., 
the object. Lastly, again unlike M.T., it tacks 72 on to the 
first hemistich, which would seem to be a mistake, as it fits in 
far better with the second hemistich. 

LXX thus throws a good deal of light upon the textual prob- 
lem, even if it does not provide a clear pointer to the Urtext. 
Several emendations have been proposed. The student will find 
them duly recorded in Kittel-Kahle (3rd ed.). The editors of 
that volume are most partial to nw because, no doubt, it is 
closest in meaning to @aupdoovart. 

However, it is (or should be) a cardinal principle in textual 
criticism that the emendation offered should be as close as 
possible textually to the reading it secks to supersede. On this 
ground alone 1ynw" must be rejected. 


1 The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint. I., p. 276. (2nd ed. Cambridge, 1909). 
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An emendation which does less violence to 47 is 173" 
(yibhziihi), “(many nations) shall despise him.” Actually, the 
new reading postulates the omission of one letter only—the 3. 
For it should be remembered that in the earliest transmission of 
Biblical text, the » at the end would not have been inserted. The 
form which this word would have appeared is probably 473" 
(viz. yibhzuhi). 

The emended line would therefore read as follows: 

pomp obo wep poy oao wna 7 — 
“ So shall many nations despise him; kings shall shut their mouths 
at him:” ; 

In addition to supporting the parallelism, the appropriateness 
of the new reading in its context scarcely nteds stressing. For 
we find a form from the same root, namely 1723, despised, 
occuring twice in one verse in the very next chapter (LIII. 3), 
where the theme of the Suffering Servant is continued and 
elaborated. 


London. Jacos LEVEEN 
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Current Literature 


H. Barptxe, Hebrdische Konso- 
nantentexte. xviii 80 pp. Leipzig 
(Harrassowitz), 1954. 


A very useful aid for Academic 
teaching; contains 55 unpointed 
Biblical texts (9-10,000 words); the 
Gezer Calendar, Siloam inscription, 
Lachish Letters, etc.; 2 pp. from 
Ben Sira, 34 pp. from DSla, the 
whole of DSD and DSH, two 
pieces from CDC, the two Bar 
Kochba letters; and pieces from the 
Apocrypha in medieval and modern 
translations. The last item could 
with advantage have been replaced 
by some original medieval writings 
in Biblical style (Yashar, Yosippon, 
Saadiah, or the like); the rest is most 
welcome, especially as some of the 
material is hard to find, or only 
available in expensive editions. In 
the Biblical text (which follows 
BH) some emendations have been 
introduced. The text of the Dead 
Sea material is critical, Bardtke 
being a well-known authority in 


this field. The print is small, but 
very clear. C. Rasin. 


Harris BIRKELAND, The Language of 
Jesus (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det 
Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. KI. 1954. No. 
1). 40 pp. Oslo, 1954. Price 6/6. 
The character of Mishnaic Hebrew 

(maaan yw) has been the 

subject of much controversy. In 

the nineteenth century it was 
generally held to be an artificial 
jargon, resulting from the attempts 
of Aramaic-speaking rabbis to write 

Biblical Hebrew. Now, especially 

owing to the researches of Professor 

M. Z. Segal, this view has become 

practically untenable, though it 

still appears in some recent text- 
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books. Mishnaic Hebrew is now 
viewed as an organic development 
of a form of the language spoken at 
the same time as Biblical Hebrew 
though different from it. Indeed, 
one scholar has gone so far as to 
maintain that Mishnaic Hebrew was 
the common spoken language of 
Biblical times, and Biblical Hebrew 
an artificial creation of the scribal 
class (A. Bendavid-Feuerstein, Le- 
shon ha-Miqra 0 Leshon Hakhamim?, 
Tel Aviv 1951). 

Attention has therefore shifted to 
the questions when and where 
Mishnaic Hebrew was spoken and 
how it replaced Biblical Hebrew as 
literary idiom. Professor Birkeland 
dealt with the latter problem in 
Sprak og Religion hos Jader og 
Arabere (Oslo, 1949), an important 
study in social linguistics. 

In the present work he returns to 
the question from another angle. It 
is perhaps insufficiently realized to 
what extent the theory that the 
Jews of the Second Temple period 
spoke Aramaic (and therefore Mish- 
naic Hebrew could not be a spoken 
language) is due to the conviction 
that the New Testament cannot be 
wrong in making Jesus pronounce 
Aramaic sayings on four occasions: 
Mark v. 41; Vil. 343 XIV. 36; Xv. 34. 
Birkeland shows that the two latter 
sayings may be as well, or 
better, interpreted as Hebrew, while 
the two first were, according to him, 
given in transliterated Aramaic in 
the Greek text precisely for the 
reason that his use of that language 
was an unusual occurrence, re- 
stricted to these occasions. 

The main argument is backed up 
by the most up-to-date treatment 
so far available of the question, with 
detailed discussion of some of the 
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recent theories proposed. This 
general exposé gives Birkeland’s 
essay a value far beyond the 
validity of the central arguments 
concerning the transmitted sayings 
of Jesus. With regard to the latter, 
it should be said that we know even 
less about the linguistic situation in 
Galilee, judaized only since ca. 100 
B.c., than about that in Judaea. In 
view of the prevalence of Aramaic 
there in the period of the Pale- 
stinian Talmud, it may well be 
that the mixed population spoke 
Aramaic before the conquest by 
Aristobulos and that Mishnaic Heb- 
rew had never been alive in Galilee. 

Birkeland rightly points out that 
if any of the early Christian tra- 
dition was recorded in Hebrew, it 
would have been in the pseudo- 
Biblical language of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, rather than in Mishnaic. 
Since the publication of an Aramaic 
writing from Qumran (Revue Bibli- 
que \xii (1955) p. 222-45) we have 
independent evidence that Aramaic, 
too, was used in circles close to those 
from which Christianity originated. 
It is Birkeland’s merit to have shown 
the full complexity of the linguistic 
picture of the time, and thus pro- 
vided safe ground for discussion 
just at this moment when the new 
material from the Qumran caves 
has to be evaluated. 

C. RABIN. 


Ze'ev Ben-Hayyim, Studies in the 
Traditions of the Hebrew Language. 
150 pp. Instituto “ Arias Mon- 
tano,” Madrid-Barcelona, 1954. 


This volume, the first English 
publication by a well-known Israeli 
scholar, who is Associate Professor 
at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, contains four separate items; 
all have in common the methodical 
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utilization of all available sources 
for the history of Hebrew pro- 
nunciation. 

The first and longest study deals 
with two distinct but related prob- 
lems: the form of the pronominal 
suffix of the 2nd masc. singular and 
the nature of the syllable preceding 
it. Sievers, and lately Kahle, have 
argued that this suffix was really 
-ak; and the -ka we are accustomed 
to read was artificially imported 
(according to.Kahle from Arabic). 
With very full documentation, 
B.-H. is able,to prove that in the 
tradition of Bible reading, as 
practised by the learned, the suffix 
always remained -ka, but in non- 
Biblical texts the reading (and 
pointing) -ak became established 
under the influence of Aramaic. 

He makes a convincing case for 
the existence, of this Aramaic 
impact, tending. on the whole to 
make forms similar in Hebrew and 
Aramaic identical with the Aramaic 
ones. Since the non-Biblical texts, 
including the liturgical ones, are 
generally in varieties of Mishnaic 
Hebrew, it may be suggested that 
we have here an independent 
tradition of Mishnaic Hebrew rather 
than direct Aramaic influence. That 
Mishnaic Hebrew approached Ara- 
maic in its phonetic structure is well 
known, and indeed must have been 
unavoidable in a community which 
was no doubt largely bilingual. The 
fact that, as B.-H. points out (p. 31), 
Biblical passages woven into litur- 
gical poems were read according to 
the rules of non-Biblical texts, in- 
dicates that the difference was one of 
rhythm and other basic factors, 
which made quick change over 
impossible, rather than of minor 
points of grammar. We may per- 
haps compare the “clerical” 
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manner of reading Bible lessons in 
English. 

With regard to the sounds 
preceding the suffix, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that our 
reading yadeka for J) is wrong. 
The form should be read according 
to the same syllabic pattern as 
shimka, i.e. yodka(with qamas qatan), 
and similarly domka, deborka, the o 
for the expected short a (as in 
yaedkaem from yadkaem) being due 
to vowel harmony, i.e. assimilation 
to the qamas of the suffix; it is, of 
course, well known that in the 
Tiberian pronunciation gamas gadol 
and gamag qafan were pronounced 
alike as o. In the texts with Baby- 
lonian pointing and in the practice 
of accentuation, B.-H. is able to find 
some traditional support for this 
theory. 

The second essay discusses the 
phonetic implications of some spell- 
ings involving the letter waw in 
the orthography of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. For the frequent confusion 
between the third masc. sing. 
suffixes -o and -aw he cites the 
sound-change au > o in the 
Samaritan pronunciation (banaw > 
bano, shaw Nw > shu). Important is 
his explanation of spellings like 6°53 
WNIT WIN and others as rep- 
resenting a two-peak stress, i.e. the 
break-up of a long stressed vowel 
into two short vowels divided by a 
more or less pronounced hiatus. 
Such two-peak vowels, incidentally, 
can be heard in the pronunciation of 
many Israelis in words like pa‘am 
oyp or sha‘a myw. This interpre- 
tation leads on to a new and attrac- 
tive explanation of Massoretic point- 
ings like meod, hitherto widely 
assumed to be either artificial or 
influenced by Aramaic. 

In his third essay, ““ The Impor- 
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tance of the Samaritan Tradition to 
the History of Hebrew and Ara- 
maic,” Ben-Hayyim shows. that, 
although present-day Samaritan 
pronunciation does not distinguish 
hard and soft values of MpD733, 
it did at one time distinguish them in 
mp13, and surprisingly enough 
also in waw, the latter being sounded 
as 6 when it would—as we should 
say—trequire a dagesh gal, as v other- 
wise, except the word “ and,” which 
also today is always w, sounding 
before consonant like a whispered u. 
This discovery confirms, against the 
views advanced by some recent 
scholars, the antiquity of the 
spirantization of the plosives in 
Hebrew. 

Finally the book contains phonetic 
transcriptions of lengthy poetical 
texts in Samaritan Hebrew and 
Samaritan Aramaic, written down 
at Nablus from the mouth of priests. 
They are provided with a phonetic 
and grammatical commentary, and 
the Aramaic piece with a trans- 
lation. This chapter forms a wel- 
come addition to our small store of 
reliably transcribed texts, to which 
the same author had already made 
an important contribution by pub- 
lishing Dt. xxxii. 1-43 in Sefer 
Torczyner, 1946. 

The tendency of Hebrew lin- 
guistic studies in recent years— 
largely inaugurated by Prof. P. 
Kahle—has been away from con- 
centration upon the text of the 
printed Bible and towards the 
utilization of other MSS traditions, 
early grammatical treatises, and oral 
reading traditions. Israel, of course, 
with its collection of Jewish com- 
munities, is the ideal place for 
pursuing such researches, which 
also fall in line with the general 
tendency of Israeli Judaistic studies 
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to “rescue” the remnants of 
Jewish folk tradition and literary 
lore. Such studies are exposed to 
dangers of amateurism and arbitrary 
selection; Ben-Hayyim, by in- 
sistence on strict method and com- 
plete documentation, has. skilfully 
avoided these dangers and gone a 
long way towards establishing the 
scientific character of this new and 
fertile approach. 
C. RaBIN. 


Davip MierowsKy 5”3, Hebrew 
Grammar and =~ Grammarians 
Throughout the Ages. Repro- 
duced from typescript, 209 
pp. Johannesburg, David Dain- 
ow, to be obtained from J. Sarna, 
13 Rondu Road, London, N.W.2. 
1955. Price 3 gns. 


Mierowsky was born in Lith- 
uania on 14 June, 1887 and studied 
at Koenigsberg. In South Africa he 
worked as a Hebrew teacher, since 
1928 as director of the S.A. Board of 
Jewish Education. He was also 
lecturer in Hebrew Grammar and 
Literature at the University of the 
Witwatersrand, to which univer- 
sity the present book was presented 
as thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. Mierowsky also con- 
tributed copiously to the Jewish 
press and his book, Letters of a 
Jewish Father to his Son, is widely 
read in South Africa. He died at 
Johannesburg on Ist June, 1949. 

The history of Hebrew philology 
is an interesting and intricate sub- 
ject, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of many scholars. While the 
number of specialized studies is 
legion, however, there are only few 
studies presenting its development as 
a whole. As bibliographical in- 
formation, in this reviewer’s ex- 
perience, is hard to come by, an 
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enumeration of the items known to 


him may be found useful: 


t. L. Duxes, Litteraturhistorische 
Mittheilungen (=H. Ewald & L. 
Dukes, Beitrdige zur Geschichte der 
Giltesten Auslegung, etc., Il), 1844. 


2. §. Munk, “ Notice sur Abou 
‘|-Walid Merwan Ibn-Djana’h et 
sur quelques autres grammairiens 
hébreux du Xe et du Xle siécle,” 
Journal Asiatique, [Ve serie, t. 15-16 
(1850). 

3. A. Neusauer, “ Notice sur la 
lexicographie hébraique avec des 
remarques sur quelques grammair- 
iens posterieurs a Ibn Djana’h,” 
ibid. Ve serie, t. 18 (1861) et seq. 


filet, oy  lbesntee, main 
pmpan, Hashahar for 1876 
quoted from Microwsky; I have 
not seen this article. 

5. W. Bacuer, Die Hebrdische 
Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis zum 
16. Jahrhundert (=Winter & Wiin- 
sche, Die jtid. Litteratur, Il, also 
separately), 1892. 

6. Id., “Die Anfiange der heb- 
rdischen Grammatik,” ZDMG 49 
(1895) 1-63; 335-92. 

7. L. Rosrnax, Die Fortschritte 
der hebrdischen Sprachwissenschaft von 
Jehuda Chajjug bis David Kimchi, I 
(all publ.:), Bremen 1898. 

8. S.POzNANSKI, “ New Material 
on the History of Hebrew and 
Hebrew-Arabic Philology during 
the X-XII Centuries,” JQR 16 
(1925-6) 237-606. 

9. H. Hirscuretp, Literary His- 
tory of Hebrew Grammarians and 
Lexicographers (=Jews’ College Pub- 
lications, No. 9), 1926. 

10. W. Cuomsxy, “ How the 
Study of Hebrew Grammar Began 


and Developed,” JQR 35 (1944-5) 
281-301. 
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rr. D. Yetun, ninnana nmin 
ayn prmp3n (published post- 
humously), 5705. 

All these works cover only the 
Spanish-Provengal period, some- 
times with an introduction dealing 
with the Talmudic and Gaonic- 
Massoretic stages. Yellin’s is the 
only one which can be used today 
as an introduction for the beginner, 
since Bacher’s pioneer treatment is 
outdated by Geniza discoveries. 
Mierowsky’s work is equally suitable 
as a first introduction; though less 
detailed than Yellin, it is marked by 
a wider perspective and a sound 
common-sense approach, which 
makes up for a number of small 
inaccuracies, due mainly to the 
neglect of articles and publications 
which must have been difficult to 
obtain in South Africa. Though 
there are no new discoveries, the 
author has gone back wherever 
possible to the original works. 

The main value of Mierowsky’s 
work, however, lies in the later 
chapters, which take the story of 
Hebrew grammar on to our own 
days, and deal not only with the 
achievements of Christian Hebrew 
scholarship, but also with such 
figures as Hanau, the Haskalah 
grammarians, and the grammarians 
of the Hebrew renaissance, notably 
J. Steinberg. A special chapter is 
devoted to “ Hebrew Grammar in 
Modern Palestine”; it is good on 
works which were accessible to the 
author, but for the rest seems to 
rely mainly on what could be 
culled from the periodical Leshonenu, 
and is partly no more than a cata- 
logue of authors’ names (some in- 
correctly vocalized) and titles of 
articles. It throws a somewhat 
tragic light on the conditions of 
Jewish cultural life that a man so 
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interested in Hebrew studies should 
have had only such tenuous contacts 
with research going on in Palestine. 
It is equally regrettable that this 
chapter, with all its faults, is—as far 
as known to me—the only treat- 
ment in a European language of the 
achievements of contemporary Is- 
raeli linguistic scholarship. As such, 
of course, it should be read by all 
who are interested in Hebrew 
culture. 

A chapter of 12 pp. on “ Hebrew 
Philology and Archaeology ” seems 
to have been inserted as a make- 
weight and is both somewhat 
superficial and incomplete. Mierow- 
sky shows in it that he realized the 
importance of an appreciation of 
the sources of our knowledge of 
Hebrew as part of the history of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography, 
and might perhaps, had he been 
spared to see his book through the 
press, have enlarged this section. 
As it is, we must be grateful to all 
those who helped the widow to 
get the volume published in clear 
and beautiful typescript. It is a 
pity, though, that no index was 
added. 

C. RABIN. 


I. Avinery, Hekhal Rashi, vols. 1- 
Ill, Tel-Aviv, published by the 
author, 1940-56. 


Isaac Avinery is a figure well 


“known to the Israeli reader. For 


many years he has been editing a 
“Pinnat ha-lashon” in the left- 
wing daily “Al Hamishmar, and a 
“ Sha‘ar ha-lashon” in the annual 
Luah ha-Kooperatzia. In these he 
deals with the current problems of 
Hebrew grammar and style in a 
spirit of refreshing liberalism, ready 
to acknowledge neologisms as long 
as they conform, in his view, to the 
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logic and spirit of the language and 
contribute something to it. His 
positive attitude to linguistic in- 
novation also characterizes his Kib- 
bushe ha-‘Ivrit be-dorenu (1946). 
Although he pays little attention to 
the methods of modern linguistics 
or to European Hebrew scholarship, 
and for his grammar relies mainly 
on the medieval Hebrew philo- 
logists, his discussions are valuable 
for their common sense and interest 
in the living, developing language. 
It is this interest, no doubt, which in 
the first instance led him to inquire 
into the language of that most 
popular of all medieval comment- 
ators, Rashi. It was a happy choice, 
for Rashi’s language is far from all 
anxious purism. In its lively phrases 
Biblical, Talmudic and later ele- 
ments jostle each other, and Europ- 
ean vernacular influence is pro- 
minent in the syntax. It represents 
the best of a period when Hebrew 
served as the sole all-purpose 
written language of a 100% literate 
and mentally active community. It 
is thus likely, if properly investi- 
gated, to throw some light on the 
problems of our own revived all- 
purpose Hebrew. Avinery never 
loses sight of this aspect of his work. 


The Hekhal, planned at 5 vols., is 
described in the English title as an 
“Encyclopaedia containing alpha- 
betically all that Rashi created in the 
field of language and exegesis.” 
Vol. I contains two such alphabetic 
lists. One comprises all words and 
usages found for the first time in 
Rashi. Since the literature im- 
mediately preceding R. is largely 
lost, and even the extant works have 
not been linguistically examined, 
many, perhaps the majority, of 
these may have been taken over by 
him; some are no doubt conscious 
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or unconscious innovations. The 
list is followed by an index of 
nominal patterns. The second. list 
records syntactical and idiomatic 
uses of words, many of them also 
new. In each case the full quotation 
is given, so that the words are seen 
in their context, and this followed, 
where necessary, by a brief dis- 
cussion, listing comparative material 
from earlier sources etc. Both the 
commentaries to Bible and Talmud 
have been ‘drawn on. Between 
them these two lists constitute a 
valuable comtribution to the histor- 
ical lexicography of Hebrew. 

Vol. II lists all lexicographical 
explanations of Hebrew and Ara- 
maic words in the two commentaries 
of Rashi, again giving the original 
text with short notes, mainly 
textual. This is the volume of 
interest to ‘the widest circle of 
readers, as it ‘provides a kind of 
“ Rabbinic ” dictionary of Biblical 
Hebrew, showing how each word 
was understood without the neces- 
sity of looking up concordances 
and scanning through the various 
occurrences to find the one on which 
Rashi commented. Since Rashi’s 
interpretations deeply influenced 
the way in which earlier Modern 
Hebrew writers used the Biblical 
vocabulary, it can be used with 
advantage for reading those authors, 
too. 

Vol. Ill is again divided into two 
sections. Thefirst is a complete list 
of all Rashi’s grammatical ex- 
planations, the famous “ Rashi- 
Dikduk.” These are arranged under 
grammatical headings and con- 
secutively numbered. Here the 
text—or texts—are followed by 
often lengthy discussion, eluci- 
dating Rashi’s point, quoting, and 
sometimes refuting, the strictures of 
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the super-commentaries, and giving 
parallels from Kimchi, Ibn Janah, 
and others, in some cases also listing 
Biblical examples additional to 
those quoted by Rashi. An index 
lists the passages in their Biblical 
(and Talmudic) order. Here again 
Avinery has done much to lighten 
the work of reference to Rashi, 
and enabled the readér to gain, for 
the first time, a survey of Rashi’s 
treatment of Hebrew grammar. 
For the lay reader merely interested 
in understanding Rashi, the ex- 
planations provided and the con- 
frontation with related material will 
often be an eye-opener. 

The second part of vol. III is 
called “ Be’er Yitzhaki,” and deals 
with Modern Hebrew, or rather 
with those of its problems on which 
Rashi’s usage can throw any light. 
Under grammatical headings, some 
190 problems are discussed, fol- 
lowed by discussion of the particles 
in alphabetical order. In each case 
the matter is dealt with in the way 
familiar from Avinery’s “ language 
corners,” except that he cites in 
support passages from Rashi. Apart 
from its modern relevance, this 
section, too, forms a _ valuable 
collection of material for medieval 
Hebrew usage. 

The sad lack of a critical edition 
of Rashi with MS apparatus is of 
course only too noticeable in these 
philological discussions; Avinery 
can only use printed editions and 
must make his own emendations. 
Perhaps the existence of this im- 
pressive homage to the great com- 
mentator will encourage scholars to 
undertake such editions now, when 
the Hekhal is available to ease their 
task, and in their turn enable 
Avinery to perfect his work. He 
has certainly placed the scholarly 
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world under a debt of gratitude, 
but also, as has been indicated, the 
non-specialist reader will find much 
of use to him in these volumes. 

C. RABIN. 


Hayym™m Rosén, Ha-Ivrit shelanu. 
308 pp. Tel-Aviv, Am Oved, 
5716 (1956). 

As any observant visitor to Israel 
knows, spoken Hebrew deviates in 
many respects from the rules of the 
grammar-books. There are two 
schools of thought in Israel: one 
(comprising the majority of edu- 
cationalists) condemns all this as 
mistakes, and seeks its origin in 
ignorance and the influence of 
languages previously spoken; the 
other sees in it genuine innovations 
and evidence that Hebrew is a 
truly living language, subject to 
laws of linguistic change. The 
latter school has the sympathy of 
large sections of the younger 
generation, for whom this “ slang ” 
(the local name for colloquial 
speech) is part of the complex which 
makes up their Israel. While the 
purist school denies that the neo- 
logisms follow any recognizable 
pattern, the “ colloquialist ” school 
asserts that a common, standardized 
“Israeli Hebrew”’ already exists, 
spoken at least by the descendants 
of European Jews and those former 
oriental Jews who have assimilated 
to them. 

The systematic investigation of 
Israeli speech forms goes back to 
the study of schoolchildren’s mis- 
takes in the thirties, notably by Dr. 
Rivkai, and some small collections 
of “slang” words. In recent years 
many interesting features have been 
brought to light by H. Blanc in his 
light-vein column Leshon Bne Adam 
in the weekly Massa (under the 
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pseudonym “ Kablan.”) To some 
extent the dialogue in novels, etc. 
has begun to represent the spoken 
language—a valuable aid to re- 
search. H. Rosén himself, who is 
Lecturer in Linguistics at the Hebrew 
University, has published several 
pamphlets and articles on the sub- 
ject. 

The present book, as its name 
suggests, “stands squarely on the 
“ colloquialist ” platform. Its main 
part is a° 104 pp. analysis of the 
phonemics and accidence of the 
speech of those educated at second- 
ary schools and “ officials in the 
exercise of their duty,” i.e. some- 
thing like “ public-school English.” 
The present reviewer is not in a 
position to check how widespread 
its use is within the limits drawn by 
R.: individual variation is always 
larger in “ educated” speech than 
in local dialects, owing to the cross- 
pull of literary and familiar-col- 
logial influences. In the special 
circumstances of Modern Hebrew 
it can hardly fail to be even wider 
than usual. In any case the speech- 
form described is rather conser- 
vative, preserving, for . instance, 
most glottal stops and rejecting 
otchem for etchem. It is only natural 
that, in spite of Rosén’s consider- 
able ingenuity in fact-finding, speak- 
ers of the same colloquial will often 
disagree with individual points. 
We need only recall the violent 
recent controversy in Encounter and 
elsewhere between U-speakers as 
to the details of U-speech. 

Rosén subjects his facts to a 


1 Another work, R. W. WEIMAN, 
Native and Foreign Elements in a Language: 
A Study in General Linguistics Applied to 
Modern Hebrew, Philadelphia 1950, does 
not really represent Israeli Hebrew, 
though important on other respects. 
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strict “ structuralist” analysis, con- 
cerned primarily with the establish- 
ment of the phoneme-pattern of the 
language and secondarily with 
morphology in its interaction with 
phonemics, or morphophonemics. 
His interest in juncture phenomena 
(the phonetics of word and sentence 
boundaries) leads him also into 
syntax, though no special chapter is 
devoted to that field. As the ter- 
minology shows, we have here an 
exercise in a discipline still esoteric 
to many, and in particular to the 
Israeli public. R. explains his 
methods and concepts as he goes 
along (a list of terms with English 
equivalents appears pp. 243-5), but 
even so it remains heavy going. It 
is certainly not made less forbidding 
by his system of phonemic notation, 
designed to manage with a mini- 
mum of symbols and to accom- 
modate morphophonemics and ety- 
mology, which results in forms like 
/beiet/? “house,” /suseex/ “ thy 
(f.) horses,” or /higdilet/ “ you (£. 
sg.) made great.” Yet R. was un- 
doubtedly right in applying the 
method in all its strictness, as only 
in this way can a sound basis for 
discussion be obtained. His rules 
for “ Israeli Hebrew” allow of no 
more individual variation than those 
evolved for Biblical Hebrew. It is 
interesting that they sometimes 
throw light on irregularities of the 
latter, and that, for instance, the 
rules elaborated for the sounding 
or silencing ot mobile Sheva are not 
unlike the ones medieval gram- 
marians give (cf. Bergstrasser’s 
Hebr. Grammatik I, par. 10h). 

By way of introduction, R. 
supplies us with a structural analysis 
of the remnants of the Moabite 


1The symbol /- - - / 
phonemic transcription. 


indicates 
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language, followed by a comparison 
of it with the neighbouring dialects 
so as to illustrate the methods of 
comparative and geographical lin- 
guistics. Interesting as this is, it is 
a mere excursion, since neither 
method plays a role in the study of 
the modern colloquial. Then he 
briefly traces the history of Hebrew 
up to the modern period, again 
with major digressions, such as an 
attempt to explain the Biblical 
treatment of bgdkpt in terms of 
juncture-phonetics, or a demon- 
stration of the Aramaic origin of 
the Mishnaic verbal nouns. In fact, 
this whole chapter proves a di- 
gression because R. proceeds to 
explain that as far as modern spoken 
Hebrew is concerned, the historical 
distribution matters nothing, for all 
previous material is, in relation to it, 
an undifferentiated mass of “sources” 
from which present-day Hebrew 
selects on principles entirely of its 
own, as R. brilliantly demonstrates 
on some examples. The present 
reviewer, however, finds it im- 
possible to agree with R. when he 
states that this “ source” basis was 
the commonly-studied _ religious 
texts. In fact it was the written 
language of the 1880s, which in its 
turn was an outgrowth of Haskalah 
Hebrew, enriched from older 
“sources” of all kinds. The 
enrichment from the sources, an 
activity of writers and teachers, has 
gone on ever since; in fact it has 
been a normal process in Hebrew 
for over 2,000 years, and Israeli 
Hebrew stands at the end of a 
continuous, if not always rectilinear 
development. 


Altogether R. seems to take 
insufficient account of the cleavage, 
normal to most languages, between 
written and spoken language, and 
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the subtlety of their influences upon 
each other. He thus gives rise to the 
mistaken impression that he wished 
to see the written language col- 
loquialized; this accusation has in- 
deed been levelled at him by a 
reviewer (S. Zemach in Davar, 9. 
III. 56). R. himself writes of course 
not colloquial but an, albeit some- 
what heavy, literary Hebrew. 

The last chapter, “ Signonot 
Yisre’eliyim” (‘Israeli style-forms”), 
falls into two parts. One is a 
spirited denunciation of the system 
of stylistic vetting by an editor or 
mesagnen, which at times results in 
the obliteration of the author’s 
individual style and even meaning. 
The other is an interesting study of 
translation technique. R. shows that 
the “ high-flown ” Hebrew adopted 
by some of the star translators and 
their imitators fails to render the 
stylistic level and emotional con- 
notations of the texts they translate. 
It is, of course, true that the reason 
lies in the fact that these translators 
choose to ignore the impact of the 
colloquial upon the stylistic strati- 
fication of the vocabulary. This is 
most vividly shown by a sample of 
the work of a translator living out- 
side Israel, where gross colloguial- 
isms appear side by side with highly 
literary words. This particular 
sample throws into relief the prob- 
lem of the future relation between 
Israeli Hebrew and the diaspora. 
This whole chapter, in parts very 
entertaining, is however more im- 
portant for its challenge than for its 
results. 

Mrs. Hannah Rosén contributes 
a fascinating chapter on the rhetor- 
ical pattern of Ben Gurion’s speeches. 
She shows that they satisfy, in 
rhythm, parallelisms and sound 
features, the standards of Classical 
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thetoric. Though Ben-Gurion is a 
good Classical scholar, this remark- 
able agreement is probably due to 
two other factors: the survival of a 
rhetorical tradition in Slavonic 
countries and the still highly in- 
flectional character of modern 
Hebrew, which can play with its 
grammatical endings like Latin or 
Greek. 

Although the detailed table of 
contents makes up for it to some 
extent, the lack of an index in a 
book of this kind is regrettable. 
The printers have tackled the com- 
plex problems of transliteration and 
linguistic symbols remarkably well 
and achieved a pleasing appearance 
befitting the importance of this 
pioneer work. 

C. RABIN. 


S. Moscati, L’ Oriente antico, xii + 
137 pp., with 30 plates and a map 
of the ancient Near East. Casa 
Editrice Feancesco Vallardi, Milan, 
1952. 

M. Norn, Die Welt des Alten 
Testaments, 2nd ed., xv + 314 pp. 
Berlin: T6épelmann, 1953. DM. 
20.50. 


Within the past few decades, 
archaeology of the ancient Near 
East has pioneered a new past. 
Brilliant achievements, more par- 
ticularly in the domain of long- 
forgotten languages, have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the 
world in which Israel lived. Civil- 
izations or rather cultures that 
existed in Palestine long before the 
Hebrews were a nation have been 
uncovered. 

The account that can now be 
given of the rise and development of 
civilization in the Near East is of 
fascinating interest in itself. But it 
is also of the greatest significance for 
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the understanding of Judaism, which 
in its origin and earlier history was 
an integral part of the ancient Near 
East. We now know far more of the 
rise and fall of the Empires of the 
Near East than was known to 
the students and the critics of the 
Bible of the last century and the 
early decades of the present century, 
and indeed we know far more than 
the Bible itself has told us. 

All serious students of the Bible 
realise that a knowledge of results of 
archaeological discoveries is in- 
dispensable to the understanding of 
ancient Jewish history and culture. 
Moreover, the better we understand 
the historical background of the 
Fertile Crescent, the more we 
realize the very remarkable fact 
that, although the tiny land of Israel 
could not always resist by force the 
attacks of the conquering armies or 
hordes of Egyptians, Hittites, Amo- 
rites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Graeco-Syrians, and Romans, 
the moral structure of the Hebrews 
was never appreciably affected by 
their incorporation in the various 
imperial organizations. 

Scholars have rightly pointed out 
that a proper utilization of the 
abundant new archaeological mater- 
ial for the general reader is a 
matter of some urgency. Recently, 
various attempts have been made 
to perform this arduous task. Here 
we may refer to two excellent 
handbooks, gne written by the 
Italian Jewish scholar Sabatino 
Moscati, Professor in the University 
of Rome, the other by the German 
scholar, Martin Noth, Professor in 
the University of Bonn. The two 
books differ widely in their titles, 
their purpose, their method of 
presentation, as well as in their 
contents, but they have much in 
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common and present certain similar 
shortcomings. 


Both authors have achieved a 
marvel of compression and they 
give us works which command the 
unqualified admiration of the re- 
viewer. They will put every reader 
well abreast of the latest scholarship 
on various problems,of the im- 
mense field of ancient Near Eastern 
history. The deficiencies, to some 
of which both authors allude in 
their Foreword, are mainly in- 
herent in the following three facts: 
(r) it is humanly impossible to 
master the whole field; (2) therefore, 
the greater part of the work must be 
based on second-hand evidence; 
(3) certain paramount aspects have 
been neglected: for instance, epi- 
graphy (which, needless to say, is 
one of the main auxiliary branches 
of ancient history) plays a relatively 
small part in both books; also, the 
Bible plays an insufficient part in 
Moscati’s book. 


This latter work, L’ Oriente antico 
(“The Ancient East”), which is 
richly illustrated, is a handbook in 
the series ‘‘ Universal History,” 
which is directed by Professor E. 
Pontieri, Rector of Naples Univer- 
sity. Hitherto there has been no 
recent Italian history of the ancient 
Near East. The book contains 
twenty chapters divided into six 
parts: (A) Introduction; (B) The 
Beginnings of the Great Empires 
(c. 2600-2000 B.C.E.); (C) The Auto- 
nomous Great Empires (c. 2000-1550 
B.C.E.); (D) Equilibrium of the Great 
Empires (c. 1550-twelfth century 
B.C.E.);(E) Unification and Fall of the 
Empire in the Near East (twelfth 
century-332 B.C.E.); (F) Conclusion; 
Bibliography; Chronological Tables 
Index of Names; Plates. 
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The four chapters of the Introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-13) deal with the geo- 
graphical and ethnical background, 
the chronology, pre-history and 
proto-history of Western Asia and 
Egypt (all the sections on Egypt are 
by Dr. Sergio Bosticco). The 
remaining sixteen chapters treat of 
the various peoples of the ancient 
Near East: the Sumerians (ch. v,. 
pp. 14-22), the Amorites and the 


Early Babylonians (ch. vii, pp. 
28-35), the Hittites (ch. x, pp. 
50-58), the Hurrians (ch. xi, pp. 


58-60), the Kassites (ch. xii, pp. 61- 
63), the Assyrians (ch. xiii, pp. 
64-65, and ch. xv, pp. 70-77), the 
Candanites (ch. xiv, pp. 66-69), the 
Aramaeans (ch. xvi, pp. 77-82), 
the Hebrews (ch. xvii, pp. 82-91),. 
the “ Chaldaeans”” (ch. xviii, pp.: 
91-95), the Persians (ch. xx, pp. 99- 
10s). Chapters vi (pp. 23-27), 
viii (pp. 35-40), ix (pp. 43-50), and 
xix (pp. 95-99) deal with the various 
periods of Egyptian history. Each 
chapter contains sections on political 
history, religion, literature, art, also 
on juridical and social problems; 
questions of general culture, prob- 
lems of state administration and 
organization, the history of science, 
and of other fields of learning are 
dealt with here and there. It goes 
without saying that the various 
problems are treated summarily, but 
the copious and well-selected Bibli- 
ography (pp. 109-120) and the 
excellent Chronological Tables (pp. 
121-126) enable the reader to 
supplement his information. 


Martin Noth, Die Welt des Alten 
Testaments, 2nd ed., appears as Vol. 
3 of Series II (“ Theological Hand- 
books”) of the Tépelmann Col- 
lection, inaugurated by the late 
Professor Heinrich Frick, of Mar- 
burg; there are 11 illustrations and 
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maps in the text, with 4 plates and a 
Chronological Table. 

Professor Noth divides the text 
into four parts, of which the first 
two deal with Palestinian Geography 
and Archacology (pp. 1-82 and 83- 
143); Part Ill (pp. 144-236) with the 
history of the ancient Near East; and 
Part IV (pp. 237-290) with the 
history of the text of the Old 
Testament. Parts I, II, and IV are 
subdivided each into three chapters, 
whereas Part II contains eight 
chapters, the whole book contain- 
ing fifty paragraphs. From what 
has been said here, it will be gathered 
that only Part III and certain sections 
of Parts I and II deal with the same 
subject-matter as Moscati’s book. 
Noth’s volume contains also a short 
Foreword (pp. vii-viii) and various 
Indices (Analytical Index, pp. 291- 
301; Biblical References, pp. 302- 
305; Hebrew Words and Names, 
pp. 306-307; Arabic Words and 
Names, pp. 308-312; and Ab- 
breviations, pp. 313-314. Some 
sections contain bibliographies. 

It is impossible in the space of a 
review to examine the two books in 
greater detail; on the whole, in 
spite of various minor defects, we 
have once more to emphasise that 
both works are a magnificent 
presentation of the essential charact- 
eristics of the remarkable civili- 
zations of the ancient Near East, set 
forth with great scholarship and 
lucidity; they will no doubt be in 
demand by the student and the 
cultured layman alike. 


D. Dirincer. 


SABATINO Moscati, Geschichte und 
Kultur der  semitischen Vélker. 
Eine Einfithrung. 2nd, revised ed., 
Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1955, 
pp. 218 with 32 plates. (DM. 4.80) 
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A kind of supplement to Prof. 
Moscati’s L’Oriente Antico (noticed 
elsewhere in this Journal) is his 
Storia e Civilta dei Semiti, 1949, of 
which a completely revised German 
edition appeared in 1953. The 
qualities and deserved popularity of 
this excellent Introduction have called 
for a second ed. in which the author 
has incorporated more recent work 
and discoveries (Mari, Ugarit, the 
leather and papyrus Aramaic docu- 
ments, Dead Sea Scrolls etc.). By a 
judicious use of qualifying adverbs 
such as “probably,” “usually ” 
etc. the author has skilfully avoided 
the besetting danger of all com- 
pressed handbooks, that of ille- 
gitimate generalisation. After a 
general survey of the area covered 
(geography, languages, races, ori- 
gins) there follow concise and up- 
to-date chapters on the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, Canaanites, Hebrews, 
Aramaeans, Arabs and Ethiopians. 
Each chapter has sub-sections on 
the sources and documents, history, 
religion, society and law, literature 
and art of the culture concerned. 
In matters of religion the author is 
perhaps too prone to accept the 
myth-ritualist interpretation of the 
Ugaritic texts as librettos for 
seasonal rituals, and his discussion of 
Mesopotamian culture might have 
differentiated more between the 
specific features of Babylonia and 
Assyria respectively. The value and 
popularity of this masterly “ Intro- 
duction” is attested by the fact 
that it is published in a pocket-book 
edition. This undoubted advantage 
at a time of rising book costs is also 
its only drawback. For this is not a 
book to be read and left in the 
train; it should be deposited on the 
reference shelf. 


Z.W. 
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James B. PrircHarn (ed.), Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts relating to the 
Old Testament. 2nd ed. corrected 
and enlarged. Princeton Univ. 
Press, London: Cumberlege, 1955, 
pp- xxi+ $44, 140s. 

Since the appearance of the first 
edition in 1950, this authoritatively 
translated and superbly indexed 
volume of Near Eastern texts has 
established itself as an indispensable 
aid and reference work for Biblical 
scholars. The scholar working on 
a specific text or problem will always 
want to go back to the originals 
themselves or consult alternative 
translations, but the value of the 
volume as such remains unsur- 
passed. The seond edition differs 
from the first in the removal of 
some misprints, additions of some 
bibliographical notations of recent 
date and the inclusion of two new 
sections: a selection of Canaanite 
and Aramaic Inscriptions (by Franz 
Rosenthal) and of South Arabian 
inscriptions (by Father A. Jamme). 
New texts of Akkadian myths and 
epics are translated by E. A. Speiser 
in Addenda (pp. 514-6) and are 
separately indexed. 

It is only the bulk of this splendid 
volume which prevents one from 
describing it as the biblical scholars 
indispensable vade-mecum. 

ZN 


Marvin H. Pore. El in the Ugaritic 
Texts (Supplement to Vetus Testa- 
mentum, vol. II). Leiden 1955. 
x+116 pp. E.J. Brill. Fl. 14. 


M. H. Pope, Assistant Professor 
of Hebrew at Yale University, 
offers this fine study of El in the 
Usgaritic texts as a first instalment in 
a series of monographs on Ugaritic 
deities to be published in the near 
future. The book is divided into 
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eight chapters dealing with the 
question of ’el as appellative or 
proper name, the etymology of the 
name, Ugaritic names compounded 
with il, Bethel, etc. The three 
principal, and at the same time most 
rewarding, chapters are those on 
“El’s Epithets and Attributes in the 
Ugaritic texts,” “El’s abode,” and 
“El’s status and significance.” 

The first two chapters are, per- 
haps, the least successful and they 
are inevitably inconclusive. The 
discussion as to whether ’el is an 
appellative or a proper name is 
somewhat long-winded; and since 
Cassuto has previously gone over 
virtually the same ground, this 
chapter might have been consider- 
ably compressed. As Pope himself 
realises the futility of establishing 
an etymology of ’el, it is not clear 
why he should wish to devote a 
special chapter to so unrewarding 
a question. 

On the other hand, we find many 
valuable ideas and shrewd obser- 
vations in the part dealing with 
El’s attributes. Outstanding in this 
chapter is the treatment of El’s 
marital relations. Pope’s location of 
El’s abode at Afga-el Yammuneh is 
suggestive and, indeed, highly in- 
genious, though much of the 
argument is bound to be specu- 
lative. Pope is on firmer ground in 
rejecting Eissfeldt’s conception of 
El as a “high god” and the focus 
of a “serious monotheistic move- 
ment” (p. 103). The author shows 
that Ugaritic mythology reflects the 
waning power of El, expressed es- 
pecially in his procreative deficien- 
cies, and his gradual replacement 
by Baal. 

A few observations of detail: 

If Pope understands El as a proper 
name rather than as an appellative, 
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then its Ethiopic equivalent is not 
’amlak (p. 1) but ’egzi’abher. — On 
the linguistic position of Ugaritic 
(p. 5), the author had apparently not 
seen the arguments adduced in 
TARBIZ XXIII (1952), 3-4, and 
XXIV (1955), 2. — Since nothing is 
known about the vowel system of 
South Arabian (ESA), the reviewer 
fails to understand Pope’s assertion 
(p. 16) that the “long vowel in- 
dicated (sic) in South Arabic may be 
regarded as a secondary develop- 
ment.” — Ugaritic as “ our second 
oldest Semitic language ” (p. 19) is 
not a very happy phrase in this un- 
qualified form. What can be as- 
serted without fear of contradiction 
is that the Ugaritic texts are “ our 
second oldest body of Semitic 
literary material” (p. 5) hitherto 
discovered. — Pope is probably right 
in interpreting Ugaritic ab Snm in 
the light of D. Winton Thomas’ 
suggestion (Prov. XXIV, 21) to seek a 
connexion with Arabic sny “ to be 
exalted in rank ” (p. 33). — On the 
question of the “eternal” and “ dur- 
able” quality of deities discussed 
by Pope (pp. 34-5), the reviewer’s 
observations on WTR’L AND 
YTRHD (BSOAS XV, 1 (1953), 
pp. 158-9) might have been. con- 
sidered. — On p. 47 Dinburg should 
read Dinaburg.— The mysterious 
bkt which has baffled all translators, 
including Pope (pp. 64-5), is surely 
a simple transposition (due to a 
scribal error) for btk (31M) so 
patently demanded by the con- 
text. — Why the author should 
find Cassuto’s rendering of hrsn as 
ya‘ar so surprising (p. 71) eludes the 
reviewer. — The Arabian Tihdmah 
is not, as Pope alleges (p. 72), to be 
compared to Hebrew ‘apse ’ares as 
the “ distant (sic!) coastal region of 
south-west Arabia,” but is the 


lowlands ” of Arabia. — From the 
index it is not clear that Torczyner 
and Tur-Sinai are, in fact, the 
same person. : 
All students of Ugaritic will be 
grateful to Professor Pope for a 
stimulating book revealing eru- 
dition as well as judgment. 
EDWARD ULLENDOREF. 


Anpre Neuer, L‘Essence du Pro- 
phetisme, (Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris), 1955; pp. 359. 900 
francs. 

Professor * Neher’s latest book 
follows on from his previous works, 
especially his extensive study of 
Amos (1950) and his valuable paper 
on the Conjugal Symbol in the O.T. 
(Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie 
Religieuses, 1954). In the present 
work he attempts no less than a 
complete account of Hebrew Pro- 
phecy, taking into consideration the 
Ritual and Magic of the ancient 
Near East, the various cadres in 
Israelite society, (Priest, Prophet, 
Judge, King, Levite, Nazirite etc.) 
studying the key-words of the later 
prophets (such as Ruah, Dabhar, 
Hesed) and defining such concepts 
as Torah and Brith. 

It is particularly the latter term 
that Neher does so much to illu- 
minate. In the covenant-relation is 
to be located the special dimension 
of Israelite Prophecy; the Mari 
texts had shown a certain emphasis 
upon electiorr and covenant (the 
election of the king by the god), 
and these may be regarded to some 
extent as the “ pre-history” of 
Israelite prophecy; again in Egypt 
in the prophecy of Nefer-rohu 
there were moral overtones sug- 
gesting that the prophetic task was 
not unconnected with the pro- 
motion of social justice; in Greece 
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there were likewise hints and 
approximations, especially amongst 
philosophers and tragedians. But all 
these merely serve to throw into 
greater relief the uniqueness of 
Hebrew prophecy with its demand 
for holiness and its affirmation of a 
moral covenant as supremely bind- 
ing upon the whole community. 
Above all, the covenant is seen to 
emancipate Man once and for all 
from the rhythm of Nature and the 
“time of myth.” It throws him 
upon the inexorabilities of historical 
time—but it invests History itself 
with a Divine meaning and origin. 
The Covenant involves Man and 
God in a dynamic relationship, a 
“Dialogue in Time.” Nature (hither- 
to supreme) now becomes con- 
tingent, and subordinated to the 
will of God who rules it through his 
creative Ruah and Dabhar, so that 
Nature too becomes the scene, not 
of myth, but of History. 


This sort of thing has been said 
before but it is worth having it said 
again with the sympathy and in- 
tuition that Neher brings to bear. 
He also contributes his own original 
distinctions. He distinguishes for 
instance two classes of Prophets, for 
which Moses and Abraham stand 
respectively as the prototypes. This 
is refreshingly different from the 
usual critical line which dates 
Hebrew Prophecy from the eighth 
century. His distinction between 
good priests and bad priests (cor- 
responding to good. prophets and 
false prophets; good Pharisees and 
bad Pharisees—see p. 294), will 
also do good. In this connection (as 
in many other parts of the book) 
the author’s use of Rabbinic sources 
is judicious and excellent. One can 
recommend, for instance, the note 
on Hasidim in the Rabbinic period 
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(pp. 269-70) and his conjecture that 
the Hasidim also existed as a recog- 
nized group in the period of the 
First Temple when they devoted 
themselves to the realization of the 
prophetic ideals of the Covenant 
and to exemplary works of piety 
and devotion. 


It will be seen that through taking 
as its subject so central a pheno- 
menon as Prophecy, this book tends 
to become something like a prole- 
gomenon to the History of Israel 
combined with an attempt at a 
complete O.T. Theology. And it 
cannot be said to escape all the 
dangers and risks of so ambitious an 
undertaking. Neher’s work is in- 
variably brilliant and thought- 
provoking, but sometimes elaborate 
hypotheses are supported by slight 
evidence (for instance, the treatment 
of the Nazir, pp. 187-90). Again, 
although Neher takes into account 
as a rule the views of the critics 
with whom he agrees (e.g. Max . 
Weber and Henri Frankfort), or 
disagrees (e.g. Wellhausen), there 
are others whose work might have 
been adduced in connection with his 
main thesis, about the relation be- 
tween Prophecy and Covenant: 
Walter Eichrodt, for instance and 
the American, G. E. Wright. 
Moreover, at the moment when one 
would expect Neher to come to 
grips with the Myth and Ritual 
School, viz. when dealing with 
Priest and Prophet (p. 293f.), there 
are no references to contemporary 
literature at all. A remark about 
Wellhausen (p. 294) is hardly 
relevant to the present critical 
situation in England and Scandi- 
navia—and will seem a little like 
flogging a dead horse. All this does 
not affect the truth or validity of 
Mr. Neher’s conclusions but it 
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means that his book will carry less 
weight than it might with the 
followers of the schools of critical 
orthodoxy to whom (among others) 
it is evidently addressed. 

But what is slightly more dis- 
turbing, even to the reader who 
might not be particularly concerned 
about current debates among Bible 
scholars and critics, is Neher’s 
occasional tendency to overpress his 
main thesis about the nature of the 
Covenant’ as an alliance in Time. 
Neher sees the covenant as a kind of 
cosmic adventure which releases the 
participants from the trappings of 
Space. The teaching of the Levites 
helps the Prophets to affirm a sort 
of abstract and transcendental re- 
lationship to the God of History. 
For Jeremiah, and supremely for 
Ezekiel, the Temple is “ snatched 
from the dimension of space and 
inserted into the dimension of 
Time” (pp. 303-4). Now all this 
seems to be to me _ extremely 
questionable. Is it true for instance 
to say of the Prophets that “ neither 
land nor Temple were for them the 
localities of the covenant” (ibid): 
Neher claims to avoid a spiritual- 
ization of O.T. standards, but there 
is clearly a high degree of abstaction 
here which one finds difficult to 
reconcile with one’s sense of the 
concrete nature of Israelite Pro- 
phecy. 

It is true of course that the B’rith- 
theology is tough enough and 
permanent enough to be capable of 
functioning independently of local 
habitations; but is that the ideal of 
the Covenant: What of Zion and 
Jerusalem as a theme in prophecy? 
And what of the Land of Israel as an 
element in, if not a partner to, the 
Covenant? One has only to think of 
the first covenant-formulae used in 
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relation to Abraham, e.g. Genesis 
12. 8; 15. 18; 17, 8, to realize that 
both Geography and History have 
their part to play in bringing about 
the Kingdom of God—at any rate 
in the O.T. view. Neher is in this 
perhaps a disciple of Maimonides, 
rather than Jehuda Halevi, but it 
would have been well to have had 
the other view stated. 


Fortunately, however, the strength 
and value of this book, lie not in its 
hypotheses and theories, brilliant 
and orginal though they frequently 
are, but in the quality of its detailed 
exegesis. In this the author con- 
tinues the method of analysis and 
comparison of apparently simple 
texts which he applied so success- 
fully to Amos, and which enabled 
him to reconstruct the interior 
unity of that prophet’s work. In 
this book, for instance, one is 
particularly grateful for his treat- 
ment of some crucial passages in 
Hosea, namely those dealing with 
the names of the prophet’s three 
children. Here Neher’s subtlety, 
his lucidity of exposition, his 
scholarship, and his feeling for the 
language of Scripture and _ its 
spiritual overtones, come into full 
play. One looks forward to ex- 
amples of this kind of treatment 
applied systematically to the Psalms 
and the rest of the Prophets, and 
perhaps such contributions may be 
forthcoming from Professor Neher 
and the Department of the History 
of Judaism over which he presides at 
Strasbourg. In this he will be fol- 
lowing in a distinguished tradition, 
that of Jacob and Cassuto; but he 
will also be in some sense helping to 
initiate an even more august tra- 
dition, for his work has what the 
work of these predecessors lacks, 
viz. an existential awareness of the 
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Covenant as an unbroken dialogue 
linking biblical history with our 
own and giving significance to all 
the tragic, and at times, glorious 
phases of Jewish History. 

Harorp Fiscu. 


S. D. Gorrern, Omanut ha-sippur 
ba-migqra (Narrative art in the 
Bible). 110 pp. ‘‘Iyyunim la- 
madrikh wela-moreh, no. 23. Jeru- 
salem, Jewish Agency, 5716. 


The well-known Arabist, Pro- 
fessor Goitein, of the Hebrew 
University, is also an important 
writer on Hebrew education. The 
present booklet has evidently grown 
from his experience with Bible 
teaching in Israel, and is based on the 
literary approach widely used in 
Israeli schools, but in importance it 
transcends both the educational 
aspect and its small size, and amply 
deserves wider attention among 
those interested in the Bible. 
Though devoid of references to 
scholarly literature, it shows evi- 
dence of its extensive and critical 
use. While the name Form- 
Criticism never appears, Goitein’s 
study uses form-critical methods 
and results in order to get beyond 
the position of that school. 

G. finds the Sitz im Leben of the 
Biblical narrative in the agricul- 
tural community, in contrast to 
the Greek or Persian epic, which 
served a leisured aristocracy. At 
one stage he goes even further, and 
suggests, somewhat hesitantly, that 
many of the tales of Genesis, like 
those of the Ayydm al-‘Arab, had 
the purpose of acquainting the 
Israelite with his genealogy and the 
correct attitude to be adopted to 
various related groups. The rural 
background, and the need for 
telling the stories during the farmer’s 
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short leisure hours, explain their 
simplicity (to which according to 
G. corresponds also a simplicity of 
religious outlook, as contrasted 
with the involved mythology of the 
heathen) and economy of ex- 
pression, as well as their emotional 
restraint. Here G. makes a telling 
comparison with Biblical poetry, 
which has the exactly opposite 
features of complication, repetition 
(parallelism etc.), and emotional 
exaggeration. He rightly stresses 
the similarity of Biblical narrative to 
the Classical drama, with its division 
into short scenes (finely illustrated 
in the Jephtha story) and restriction 
of the number of persons in each 
scene. 


The second part of the booklet 
gives examples. The first is the 
autobiography of Nehemiah, which 
shows the remarkable persistency of 
the narrative technique, the second 
the Book of Esther; here the deep 
influence of a non-Jewish technique 
serves to show up all the more 
clearly the character of the national 
tradition. The Book of Ruth is 
shown to be a school example of 
this tradition at its best. Already in 
discussing Ruth, Goitein brings in a 
new quest, that for the purpose and 
meaning of the story (he finds Ruth 
to be on the theme of Loyalty). In 
the next three examples, the ‘Aqedah, 
the Book of Jonah, and the Song of 
Songs, this problem becomes cen- 
tral, and the consideration of nar- 
rative technique takes second place. 
Interesting above all is the dis- 
cussion of the Song of Songs. 
Goitein adduces some new argu- 
ments for its literary unity, and in 
fact accepts the suggestion that it 
refers to a well-known story. On 
the problem of its literary genre, he 
remarks that, like so much Eastern 
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literature, it cannot be fitted into 
the categories of European genres. 
It represents a category of love 
poetry traditionally cultivated by 
women, and corresponding to the 
more active role of women in early 
Israelite society. 

Apart from its rich harvest of 
new ideas, the booklet, with its 
many observations on points of 
detail, should be of great value to 
the teacher, for whom the whole 
series is intended. 

C. RABIN. 


E. FE. Surcurre: Providence and 
Suffering in the Old and New 
Testaments, pp. vili--175 (Nel- 
son, 15S.). 

Father Sutcliffe in no way ex- 
aggerates when he says that the 
“universal presence of suffering . . . 
calls for an explanation in every 
system of religious belief.” By 
narrowing the problem to that of 
innocent suffering one does, of 
course, quickly bar one’s way to an 
understanding of the real meaning 
of some great Eastern systems and 
Fr. Sutcliffe’s introductory chapter 
on the solution offered by “some 
of the great religious systems of the 
past” is too sketchy and often in- 
exact to be of real value. The 
reference to the kabbalistic doctrine 
of gilgul is misleading in many 
ways since the author’s only author- 
ity on the subject is Gaster’s article 
in the ERE. The chapter on “ The 
First Sin and its Consequences ” 
does not seem to realise that the 
story of the “ Fall” has by far not 
the importance in “ Hebraic think- 
ing” which Christian theologians 
attribute to it. The chapters on 
Corporate Solidarity, the Psalms, 
the Book of Job etc. are lucid and 
readable but betray their theological 
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bias by their inability to go deeper 
than the intellectual level of “ prob- 
lems,” “ideas,” “solutions” etc. 
Another theological feature is the 
rigid scheme of valuations that 
dominates the account. Thus belief 
in a soul or in a future life and retri- 
bution in the hereafter are un- 
questioningly considered to be 
superior, and the evolution of 
religious ideas in this direction is 
therefore described as a providential 
progress towards maturity. Of 
course the type of the Suffering 
Servant is ndt merely “ fulfilled ” 
in Jesus but directly prophesies his 
coming. The author should have 
strengthened his sound point that 
“knowledge of good and evil ”’ is 
an idiom for “‘ omniscience ” (p. 45) 
by reference to Dt. 1: 39 and es- 
pecially to the conclusive parallel- 
ism 2 Sam. 14: 17 and 20. He is 
certainly right in rejecting the view 
that Ps. 73 teaches immortality. 
Though the book has no original 
contributions to make, it will 
certainly be found useful by theo- 
logical students. 
Z.W. 


K.-D. ScuuNcK, Die Quellen des 
I und Il Makkabderbuches. Halle, 

Niemeyer, 1954, pp. 135. 

This book was originally written 
as a dissertation for the doctorate 
in theology at Greifswald. It is an 
attempt to determine the sources of 
I and II Mactabees with far more 
precision than has been thought 
possible hitherto. 

For I Maccabees, Schunck’s point 
of departure is an interpretation, 
first propounded by Bickermann in 
Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Makkabder- 
biicher, of the chronological prob- 
lem. Bickermann there suggested 
that dates relating to general events 
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are given according to the official 
Macedonian calendar (New Year in 
theautumn, era beginning 3128.C.£.), 
while specifically Jewish events are 
dated by a Jewish era (beginning 
1st Nissan 312 B.C.E.—subsequently 
modified by Bickermann to an era 
beginning 1st Nissan 311 B.C.B., a 
suggestion which Schunck rejects). 
But going beyond, Bickermann, 
Schunck believes that not only the 
Seleucid dates, but all portions of 
the book pertaining to secular 
history can be isolated, on stylistic 
grounds as well as by their contents, 
and assigned to a separate Syrian 
source. A list of portions deriving 
from this source is given on p. 43. 

The main body of I Maccabees 
dealing with purely Jewish hap- 
penings, is further subdivided be- 
cause of certain differences between 
the treatment of Judas and that of 
Jonathan and Simon, notably the 
greater fullness of the former and 
the frequency of Biblical quotations 
in it. As a source for this part 
Schunck postulates a “ Judasvita,” 
and tentatively suggests that this 
may have been written by Eupole- 
mos, one of Judas’ ambassadors to 
Rome, to be identified with the 
Jewish historian of that name who 
is mentioned by several ancient 
writers. From this source, however, 
he would exclude parts of Chapter 
2, which incorporate a separate 
Mattathias legend. The accounts of 
Jonathan and Simon, according to 
Schunck, are derived from the 
annals of the High Priests. 

The most controversial feature of 
the discussion is to be found in the 
conclusion, where Schunck comes 
out in favour of a Pharisaic author 
of I Macabees. While it may readily 
be granted that the book was 
written before John Hyrcanus’ break 
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with the Pharisees, it seems unlikely 
to the present reviewer that any 
Pharisee would ever be as en- 
thusiastic for the Hasmonean High 
Priesthood as was the author of 
I Maccabees. 


The author’s treatment of II 
Maccabees is less satisfactory. He 
begins with the well-known prob- 
lem of the chronological discrep- 
ancies between the two books, viz. 
that IJ Maccabees places the death of 
Epiphanes before the purification 
of the Temple and Lysias’ first 
campaign after it, whereas I Mac- 
cabees has the reverse order. In 
accordance with most authorities 
so far, he gives preference to the 
order found in I Maccabees. The 
solution to the transposition in II 
Maccabees is to be found in one of 
the (originally) Hebrew letters pre- 
faced to the book, which, while 
giving a different version of Epi- 
phanes’ death, also assumes that 
it took place before the first 
Channukah (IJ Macc. 2, 11). Now 
since this letter, according to 
Schunck, was not combined with 
II Maccabees by the author (i.e. the 
epitomator of Jason of Cyrene’s 
work), he believes that the book 
owes its final form to an editor, who 
wrote at about the time of the 
birth of Jesus. 

Turning to the problem of the 
letters in Chapter II, Schunck 
recognises that the first, third and 
fourth of these, which are dated, are 
genuine, but should be assigned to 
the time of Epiphanes instead of 
Eupator. The second letter, how- 
ever, pre-supposes the death of 
Epiphanes. For this reason, and 
because it is not addressed to the 
Jews and, moreover, betrays a 
supposedly pro-Jewish attitude, 
Schunck believes that it is a forgery 
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composed by the editor with the 
object of integrating the three 
genuine letters more firmly into 
their unnatural context. Schunck 
here ignores the simpler explanation 
of Laqueur (quoted in Bickermann’s 
article in Pauly-Wissowa) that this 
letter was written at a later period, 
probably after Lysias’ second cam- 
paign, and may itself have been the 
source of the error. 

Since Schunck’s book appeared 
the whole problem has been trans- 
formed by the publication of a 
Babylonian manuscript from which 
it is clear that Epiphanes did in fact 
die before the purification of the 
Temple. (cf. Schaumberger, Biblica 
36, 1955, pp. 423-435). 

The book contains an extensive 
and useful bibliography. 

Anita MitTWwocu. 


The Bible to-day: Historical, Social 
and Literary Aspects of the Old 
and New Testaments described by 
Christian Scholars. 1955, pp. 
xv-+ 208. (Eyre and Spottiswoode 
for The Times, 25s.) 


The enlarged and illustrated ed. 
of The Times Bible Supplement 
attempts to convey to the general 
reader of to-day the present state 
of scholarly research and opinion 
on the significance, text and nature 
of the Bible and its impact on 
Western civilization. Though some 
of the contributions are rather 
marginal to the subject (music!) and 
much space is rightly given to the 
English translations, the stress is on 
those aspects and problems which 
dominate the modern era of biblical 
scholarship. If none the less this 
volume is not merely scholarly this 
is due to the anxiety of the contri- 
butors to impress upon the reader 
that the Bible is a “ theological” 
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fact in spite of modern critical 
methods and changes in theological 
thought-forms. In fact, the recently 
increasing stress on the Bible as a 
vehicle of the Word of God is 
itself a phenomenon that ought to 
receive separate treatment by a 
competent historian or sociologist of 
religion. For a purely scholarly 
undertaking, the specific author- 
ship of “ Christian” Scholars would, 
of course, be  self-condemning. 
However, bearing in mind the 
theological interest of this sym- 
posium, the sub-title is only fair 
and meet and the execution is 


excellent. 
Z.W. 


AsraHaM Wess. Le-heger ha-Tal- 
mud—The Talmud and its Devel- 
opment, Philip Feldheim, New 
York, 1954, pp. 446, price $5. 
The Babylonian Talmud (like the 

Palestinian) is strangely silent on the 

subject of its own composition. 

Who were its final redactors?: What 

role did they play? By which pro- 

cess did the Talmud assume its 
present shape? Is it possible to trace 
the development of the talmudic 
form of expression from the actual 
recorded debates through their 

recasting until it emerges as a 

literary stylez: How account for the 

puzzling phenomenon that state- 
ments are found attributed to both 

a Tannaitic and Amoraic source? 

What is the precise relationship 

between the mémra (the legal maxim 

of an Amora) and the sugya (the 

talmudic section of which it is a 

part)? These, and kindred questions, 

have been almost entirely neglected 
by writers of talmudic methodology. 

The Classical methodological works 

such as the famous letter of Sherira 

Gaon, the Mebo Ha-Talmud of 
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Samuel ha-Nagid, and the Sefer 
Keritut of Samson of Chinon, 
deal with the history of the Talmud 
and with its terminology; modern 
writers like Zechariah Frankel and 
David Hoffmann have made a 
noteworthy contribution to what 
has been called the “ Higher Criti- 
cism” of the Mishnah; but the 
detailed literary analysis of the 
Gemara has been left (with the 
exception of occasional notes in 
L H. Weiss’s Dor Dor We-Doreshaw 
and I. Halevy’s Dorot ha-Rishonim) 
to recent scholars, prominent among 
whom are Julius Kaplan, the author 
of the justly renowned “ The 
Redaction of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud,” and the author of the work 
under review, who is probably the 


foremost living authority in this 
field. 


Weiss has published a number of 
books and articles on this theme, 
the results of which are summarized 
and elaborated on in this work. 
Weiss is essentially a talmudist’s 
talmudist. Le-heger ha-Talmud can 
only be fully appreciated by experts 
capable of examining the thousands 
of passages, quoted with astonishing 
erudition. For this reason it is more 
than a little difficult to convey the 
essence of the work in English. 
However, Weiss’s investigations are 
so novel and so important that an 
attempt is made here to sketch the 
more significant of them. 

The work is divided into five 
parts. Part I deals with the fas- 
cinating question of the “ fictitious 
sugya.” A sugya is generally in the 
nature of a discussion, in which 
contending scholars are mentioned 
by name. Are the names of the 
disputants authentic, i.e. is the sugya 
a report (with elaborations) of a 
discussion which actually took 
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place, or are the names fictitious and 
the sugya a later composition in 
which differing views are conveyed. 
by the device of placing them in the 
mouths of imaginary contestants? 
Or is it possible that both authentic 
and fictitious controversies are to be 
found: Weiss is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in stating that the majority of 
sugyas, in which the names of many 
different scholars are mentioned, 
have their origin in actual debates. 
There would have been far less 
circumstantial detail and a far 
greater economy of names if all the 
sugyas were fictitious. But, not 
content with this, the author takes 
issue with the Tosafists (B.B. 154b. 
s.v. b‘ram; Bekh. 4b, s.v. ’ela; Yeb. 
35b, s.v. kule ‘alma; Nidd. 24a, s.v. 
’amar) and argues that there is not 
the slightest evidence that any sugya 
is fictitious. 


This is not to say that the dis- 
putants always conducted their 
debates in each other’s presence; 
the Talmud abounds in reports of 
scholars “ bringing ” teachings from 
one master to another and from one 
school to another. Still less is it 
to say that the sugya as we know it 
has not been “ re-touched.”” Weiss 
is convinced that the Talmud is a 
literary work, in which the raw 
material of the debates has been 
thoroughly refashioned. The Tal- 
mud has been called (by Herbert 
Loewe in his Foreword to D. 
Wright’s The Talmud, Lond., 1932, 
p. 10) the “ Hansard” of the dis- 
cussions. This is inexact: there 1s 
more to the sugya than a plain 
report. A better analogy would be 
the account of a parliamentary 
debate by a literary historian like 
Froude or Macaulay. In fact, as 
the reviewer has tried to demon- 
strate (in the Journal of Jewish 
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Studies, Vol. III, No. 4, 1952, 
“Evidence of Literary Device in 
the Babylonian Talmud,” pp. 157- 
161), the redactors not only gave 
the discussions literary form, they, 
at times, even recast them so as to 
produce such effects as a sense of 
climax by witholding a vital piece 
of information until the end of the 
sugya. If this is correct, an even 
better illustration would be the 
historical novel, where events which 
actually happened have been em- 
bellished for dramatic purposes. 


Part II deals with the complicated 
problem of statements attributed to 
either a Tannaitic or Amoraic 
source (with the formula: “ So-and- 
so said, and others say it was taught 
in a Baraitha ”’); or those attributed 
to both sources (“‘ So-and-so said, 
and it was taught also in a 
Baraitha”’); or where an Amoraic 
statement is supported in the sugya 
by a quotation from an identical, 
or, at least, similar, statement in a 
Baraitha. Who was really res- 
ponsible for the statement quoted? 
How did one and the same statement 
come to be attributed to sources 
between which there was a gap of 
centuries? It is surely stretching the 
hand of coincidence too far to 
suggest that in so many cases an 
Amora and a Baraitha gave ex- 
pression to the same opinion in 
almost identical terms. (Though 
Weiss does not deny that this may 
have happened on occasion). 

I. H. Weiss (Dor, II, p. 215), 
partly as a result of this difficulty, 
goes so far as to suspect the authen- 
ticity of every Baraitha quoted in 
the Babylonian Talmud; regarding 
it as axiomatic that the Babylonian 
Amoraim did not scruple to fic- 
titiously attribute their own opinions 


to the Tannaiim in order to endow 
them with authority, and, con- 
versely, to plagiarize Tannaitic 
sources in quoting Tannaitic teach- 
ings as their own! Our author 
considers this to be an unwarranted 
aspersion on the integrity of the 
Babylonian teachers. His solution of 
the problem is to suggest that in the 
literary atmosphere of the Baby- 
lonian schools it often happened 
that a Tannaitic saying was so 
frequently quoted and commented 
upon by an Amora that in the 
course of time it became virtually 
identified with him; much as one 
to-day might speak of Shaw’s 
doctrine of creative evolution even 
though Shaw did not attempt to 
hide his indebtedness to Bergson’s 
élan vital. (A good example of this 
kind of identification, in an earlier 
period, is the “saying” of Samuel 
the Younger “in “Aboth IV. 19, 
which is no more than a direct 
quotation of Prov. xxiv, 17, 18. 
Cf. the treatment of “ unacknow- 
ledged ” quotations in the Biblical 
literature, in Robert Gordis’s Kohe- 
leth—The Man And His World, 
N.Y., 1955, Chapter XII, p. osf. 
and notes). In the later process of 
redaction, the statement was at- 
tributed to either the Tanna or 
Amora or to both the Tanna and 
Amora. 


The composition of the memra is 
the subject of Part III. In addition 
to original memras, there are those 
derived from other sayings or from 
decisions rendered. It must not be 
assumed that the whole of a memra, 
as we have it, is original. In most 
cases two distinct strata can be 
recognised—the original text and 
the later comment, e.g. “ So-and- 
so said. ...” (text), “ What is the 
reason? Because ....”’ (comment). 
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(Weiss, not too happily, calls these 
the “‘ Mishnah”’ and the “‘ Gemara” 
of the memra). That the comment 
on the “‘ text ” is generally of a later 
date than the text itself can be seen, 
among other things, from the fact 
that occasionally more than one 
comment is given on the same text 
(cf. B.Q. 56b. B.M. sb, Qidd. 44b, 
B.B. 148b). 

Parts IV and V deal with variants 
in the texts of the memra and of the 
sources on which the memra is based. 
These are not to be confused with 
post-talmudic textual criticism i.e. 
with attempts at establishing a 
correct talmudic text. From num- 
erous passages it is clear that there 
are variants of Amoraic statements 
in the Talmud itself. A careful and 
detailed analysis of these is given 
together with speculations as to how 
they came about. 

The most important of the 
appendices is that refuting the 
views of I. Halevy and Julius 
Kaplan on the redaction of the 
Talmud. Weiss’s own view that 
the Gemara process of interpretation 
began right at the beginning of the 
Amoraic period and that our Talmud 
is the product of an accumulation of 
layers of such interpretations, is 
expounded at length in his other 
works and is here mentioned only 
indirectly. So too his disagreement 
with the traditional view that R. 
Ashi was the redactor of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. It is a pity that 
Weiss does not give a summary of 
his views. It is clear that he looks 
upon the Talmud as a literary 
work and would not accept the 
widely held view that it was not 
committed to writing until the 
Saboraic period (see H. Strack’s 
Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash, E.T., Philadelphia, 1945, 
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pp. 18-19). But it would have been 
helpful if this, and Weiss’s position 
in general, had been more em- 
phatically stated. As it is we are 
left with the impression that every- 
thing is still very much “ in the air ‘3 
and that the problems so admirably 
delineated still await their solution. 
Be that as it may, no serious student 
of the Talmud can afford to neglect 
this work. Its scope, originality 
and comprehensiveness assure it of 
an honoured place in any talmudic 
library. 
L. JacoBs 


H. Tuurston, Surprising Mystics, 
1955, pp. ix+238. (Burns & 
Oates, 18s.). 

YEKUTHIEL Y. GREENWALD, ha-Rav 
R. Joseph Karo u-zemano, New 
York, 1954, pp. 236 (Philipp 
Feldheim, $4). 

H. L. Gorvon, The Maggid of Caro: 
The Mystic Life of the Eminent 
Codifier Joseph Caro as Revealed in 
his Secret Diary. Based on un- 
published MSS., with 182 illu- 
strations, New York 1949, pp- 
396. (Pardes Publ. House). 


The surprises which mysticism 
holds in store extend beyond its 
adepts to its students and even to 
readers of books on mysticism. The 
late Father Thurston, whose name 
is associated mainly with his in- 
vestigations of the occult and even 
strange physical phenomena (polter- 
geists etc.) accompanying certain 
forms of spirituality, has published, 
at various dates, short essays on a 
number of the less “‘ respectable ” 
and more eccentric cases of sanctity. 
These have now been collected 
and posthumously edited by Father 
Crehan. Fr. Thurston takes us 
through the histories of Christina 
of Stommeln, Margery Kempe of 
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Lynn, Katharina Emmerich, Eusto- 
chium of Padua and many more 
with his usual combination of 
reverence and sense of the mystery 
on the one hand and robust, even 
quizzical commonsense on the 
other. It goes without saying that 
by an odd coincidence the cases 
which fail to stand up to his critical 
examination are also those from 
which the formal recognition of 
the Church has been withheld! The 
non-theological student of mysti- 
cism may be slightly amused at the 
theological intellectualism with 
which the inspirational quality of 
mystical phenomena is discussed or 
at the use of the heavy termino- 
logical artillery of “ natural,” “super- 
natural,” “‘ preternatural” and the 
like. Nevertheless the reader will 
appreciate that at least an honest if 
intellectualized attempt is made to 
do justice to the bewildering com- 
plexity of psychological and “ psy- 
chical” phenomena. The _possi- 
bility is squarely recognized that 
even in cases of saintly and heroic 
virtue, the personal unconscious 
may come in and play all sorts of 
awkward tricks. 


It is precisely this awareness of 
the complexity of psycho-mystical 
phenomena which is sorely lacking 
from the late Rabbi L. Greenwald’s 
Life and Times of R. Joseph Karo. It 
should be said at once that it is 
doing a grave injustice to the author 
to discuss his book at all in con- 
nection with mysticism, since its 
main purpose is to prove (in the 
wake of David Cassel and Rosanes) 
that Karo was an honourable man 
and to exonerate him from the 
responsibility for the perplexing 
Maggid Mesharim (henceforward 
M.M.); cf. Introd. pp. 6-15. The 
author’s acumen and accuracy, a 
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real asset to his study, turn out to be 
a liability once they are let loose 
upon the realities and possibilities of 
the psyche. This is not to deny that 
a strong case can be made out for a 
non-Karoite origin of the M.M., 
but it is obvious that the author’s 
methods are not likely to establish 
this contention. The fact that the 
Maggid’s prophecies were not ful- 
filled, the contradictions to Karo’s 
known writings and to traditional 
halakhah in general (which are, in- 
cidentally, less serious and frequent 
than the author suggests), the un- 
kind remarks about certain col- 
leagues—all these seem to bear out 
the authenticity of the document 
rather than the contrary, once one 
is prepared to admit the com- 
pensatory character of the mani- 
festations of the unconscious. The 
argument that the M.M. must be 
false because the book is written in 
(Zoharic pseudo-) Aramaic, where- 
as we know, on the authority of the 
Talmud, that angels and celestial 
spirits do not use Aramaic, makes 
one yearn for categories such as 
natural, supernatural and _preter- 
natural. For the author the only 
alternatives seem to be genuine 
revelation (which is excluded by the 
facts), manifestation of the un- 
conscious (which would cast a slur 
on Karo’s character and is therefore 
impossible), and fraud (which must 
therefore be the case). One really 
important suggestion is made which, 
if followed up; could have yielded a 
valuable enquiry; alas, it has not 
been followed up and remains a 
mere obiter dictum: the author con- 
tends that the first and second parts 
of the M.M. can be shown, on 
internal evidence, to be by different 


hands. 


There is not much room for 
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originality for a writer on the life 
and times of Karo. Since Karo’s life 
hardly provides enough material for 
a full-length biography, the story 
has of necessity to be padded out by 
details (very useful ones, at that) 
about his contemporaries. Still, the 
author’s survey is full and adequate 
and he may really have found the 
solution to an old puzzle: where 
could Karo have studied as a pupil 
of Jacob Berab ? In Portugal Karo 
would have been too young, in 
Safed too old. The author suggests 
Egypt where, according to his 
reading of the evidence, Karo must 
have stayed sometime between 
1511-18. Rosanes very properly 
comes in for frequent criticism. 


H. L. Gordon’s The Maggid of 
Caro is disappointing from all 
points of view: historical, psycho- 
logical, mystical. In fairness to the 
author and publisher it should be 
said that they have done their best 
to frighten prospective readers off 
the book. The author, an army 
psychiatrist, is introduced as holding 
six doctorates and four Master's 
degrees (!) in practically all imagin- 
able subjects. To shake our con- 
fidence even more, the book is pre- 
faced by the “ Comments igre 
about a dozen correspondents, not 
one of which is a Judaistic (let alone 
kabbalistic) scholar and only one a 
Semitic scholar. Fairness requires 
me to add that although Prof. 
Einstein wrote a letter to the author 
(it is not really a comment on or an 
introduction to the book), he him- 
self had enough good sense never to 
ask psychiatrists to preface his 
mathematical works. The sub- 
title describes the M.M. as Karo’s 
secret diary, although the book has 
gone through about a dozen 
editions. An interesting semantic 
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point is raised by the author’s ref. 
to “ four rare MSS.” which he has 
used. It may safely be left to experts 
to decide what exactly makes a 
MS. “ rare,” but the author would 
have done well to mention at least 
the existence of other MSS. (Bod- 
leian, Sassoon) than the four at the 
Jewish Theol. Seminary in New 
York. The 182 illustrations (often 
bad and awkward insets) include 
the author’s father (because as an 
orthodox Rabbi he made use of the 
Shulhan ‘Arukh); some recent Rashey 
Yeshiboth (because Karo’s works are 
studied by Talmudists), Vasco da 
Gama (because he used the Almanach 
Perpetuum by Zacuto, who was also 
a Spanish Jew); the synagogue of 
Toledo (because Karo was born 
there); the Emperor Trajan (be- 
cause he founded Nicopolis where 
Karo lived for some time); Bruell, 
Geiger, Graetz, Schechter etc. (be- 
cause they wrote on Karo); Yehudah 
Liva of Prague, Elijah of Vilna, 
Virgil, Roger Bacon, Thomas 
Aquinas etc. (because they were 
reputed to have created a golem); 
Socrates, Paracelsus etc. (because 
they had a maggid!); Alfassi, Mai- 
monides, Asher etc. (because they 
were also codifiers of Rabbinic 
law); St. Francis, St. Theresa, Joan 
of Arc, Richelieu, Descartes, 
Swedenborg, Napoleon, Byron etc. 
(because they received messages 
from the beyond); Beethoven, 
Wagner, Maupassant, Oscar Wilde, 
Nietzsche, Gogol etc. (because they 
had psychotic episodes) and so 
forth. 


However, a reviewer must not 
allow himself to be daunted by this 
farrago of nonsense and irrelevan- 
cies. What remains when these 
are discounted is little enough. The 
historical and biographical material 
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is. that supplied by the standard 
histories and encyclopaedias. The 


discussion of the authenticity 
of the M.M. does not make 
the slightest contribution but 


merely repeats what Basilea (Emu- 
nath Hakhamim) and others have 
already said. An analysis of the 
book is nowhere attempted. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
M.M. is a*kabbalistic text with in- 
cidental personal matter in it and 
not an autobiographical diary. So 
far the favourite method of writers 
on the M.M. has been the isolation 
and discussion of the few autobio- 
graphical passages, whilst ignoring 
the rest which, presumably, they 
could not understand. Altogether 
the author seems to be happier 
where he can let his imagination 
run free than where kabbalistic 
knowledge and textual analysis are 
necessary. A good and also very 
characteristic example is the analysis 
(p. 211) of the “ Political Prophecy 
on Turkey and Russia ” inthe M.M., 
end of the portion Mishpatim. 
Gordon interprets “IPEXP wn 
(actually the superior reading is 
‘JIDPXP) and his consort NMYIY 
to refer to the Czar and his wife. 
He is even kind enough to add, lest 
we forget, that Czar is derived from 
“ Caesar.” But he does not explain 
why they should be pps 
against Karo with all their heart. 
Even his utterly wrong translation 
“conspire against you” instead of 
“accuse you ” does not help much. 
The answer is, of course, that 
YNIPPHP or 3IPPAP and his con- 
sort are well known in kabbalistic 
literature as princes of demons. 
“JIDPHP occurs in many kab- 
balistic texts and has been fully 
discussed by Scholem and others. 
IPpXp and NYY AW are also 
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mentioned as a pair by Karo’s 
friend and disciple Cordovero (Pardes 
Rimonim, mIyiann D7 yw). 
Greenwald at least contented him- 
self with complaining that "1ppxp 
was unknown. Whereas this ex- 
ample is illustrative of the ignorance 
and dilettantish irresponsibility with 
which the author treats his: text, the 
imaginary speech put into the 
Maggid’s mouth at Karo’s death is 
merely an instance of poor taste. 
The mournful desolation of 16th 
century kabbalistic Safed is con- 
trasted with the brighter atmosphere 
of Safed in 26th century Israel, with 
its cinemas, workers’ clubs and the 
aroma of orange trees. Orange 
trees in Upper Galilee! But Pale- 
stinian geography, like Kabbalah, 
seems to be unnecessary as an 
auxiliary discipline for writers on 
the M.M. 


The book simply swarms with 
inaccuracies and mistakes which 
raise serious doubts whether the 
author has really consulted the 
sources he quotes. Thus he refers to 
Rosanes, Dibre Yeme Israel Beto- 
garmah (Devir, 1930), although in 
this the second ed. only vol. i was 
published, whereas Rosane’s chap- 
ters on Karo and the M.M. are to 
be found in vol. ii which appeared 
only in the 1st ed. The second ed. 
of the M.M. (Venice 1654) is not 
the first complete edition (pp. 113 
and 114) but merely prints the 
supplementary. material furnished 
by Elisha Ashkenazi. The first 
complete ed. is Amsterdam 1708. 
The author states that he used ed. 
Piotrokow 1929 “because it is 
the most complete . . . text of the 
Diary ” (p. 115). In point of fact it 
is the worst, abounding in mis- 
prints and with many essential 
passages either left out or bowdler- 
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ized. The “intimate statement” 
quoted p. 116 from one of the New 
York MSS. can be found in all the 
printed edd. except Piotrokow 
1929! Isaiah Hurwitz, the Shelah, 
never dreamed of Karo but merely 
reported someone else’s dream. 
After a while it becomes tedious to 
go on recording the author’s 
howlers. : 

The fourth part of the book, 
“Dynamics,” seems especially de- 
signed as a cold shower for all those 
who have hoped against hope that 
psychiatry might have a serious 
contribution to make to the under- 
standing of mystical phenomena. A 
parody of anamnesis, “ person- 
ality profile” etc. is followed by a 
parade of possible diagnoses: as- 
thenias, psychosis, paranoia, and by 
an irrelevant comparison with the 
celebrated Schreber case. Fortunat- 
ely Dr. Gordon’s opus is typical of 
neither Judaistic nor of psycho- 
logical scholarship. It is merely 
typical of itself. 

Z.W. 


Bruno BetreLHeim, Symbolic 
Wounds: Puberty Rites and the 
Envious Male, 1955, pp. 286 
(Thames & Hudson, 25s.). 


Professor Bettelheim, a practising 
psychiatrist and head of a psychiatric 
institution, suggests that anthro- 
pologists and psycho-analysts may 
err in their belief that circumcision 
and allied initiation rites were im- 
posed by the elders on the young or 
that their sole function is in con- 
nection with castration fears, Oedi- 
pus complexes or with the passage 
to adult society. Observation of 
neurotic and psychotic children 
revealed startling analogies to cer- 
tain initiation rites and put the 
author on the track of a new ex- 
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planation. Parallel to the female 
penis-envy there exists a profound 
male envy of the creative female 
capacity to give birth. Circum- 
cision, subincision, transvestism, 
couvade etc. are male attempts to 
imitate female characteristics. 


This point of view is certainly 
valuable up to a point, even if it is 
not quite as new as the author seems 
to believe. Already Thurnwald and 
others explained subincision as an 
attempt to gain bi-sexuality, but 
one may well query the extension 
of this explanation to circumcision 
proper. It may be doubted, more- 
over, whether any one explanation 
really serves to account for the 
whole range of phenomena. Reli- 
gious symbols (both ritual and myth- 
ological) are susceptible of more 
than one valid interpretation, and 
any psychological account must be 
preceded by a fuller understanding 
of the functional context in which a 
particular rite is found to operate at 
a given moment in a given society. 
Male envy is an undoubted fact; 
it influences behaviour. It may play 
a part in initiation ritual at certain 
levels and in certain societies. But 
it is clearly inadequate for a large 
number of initiation ceremonies, if 
only for the simple reason that even 
within one and the same society 
the function and significance of a 
given rite is changed and trans- 
formed in course of time (cf. e.g. J. 
Layard, Stonemen of Malekula. Vao, 
1942). A good example is the ex- 
traordinary function of circum- 
cision among the Galla. For biblical 
circumcision, even in its more 
primitive and archaic levels (Ex. 4: 
24-6), the explanation is hopelessly 
inadequate, as is clearly shown by 
F. Sierksma’s careful analysis of the 
phenomenological levels of the rite 
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(in Oud Testamentische Studien, ix, 
1951, pp. 136-69) and Prof. Bettel- 
heim has wisely left the Bible out- 
side his purview. 

Sometimes the ceremonies reflect 
and “ cathartize ” real tensions be- 
tween males and females, but these 
tensions are not necessarily the 
primary, sexual or biological ones 
imagined by the psycho-analysts, 
(cf. e.g. Ms Gluckman, “ The Role 
of the Sexes in Wiko Circumcision 
Ceremonies” in Social Structure, ed. 
M. Fortes, 1949, pp. 145-67). The 


author’s comparative method of 


second-hand anthropological data 
cannot escape the charge of select- 
iveness; neither the reader nor, 
probably, the author himself is 
aware of the amount of contrary 
evidence. Also the methodological 
assumption (characteristic of most 
work done by psychological ana- 
lysts) of similarity between the 
mental processes of children, psycho- 
paths and primitives is too un- 
questioning and ought to be 
scientifically re-examined. 

The author is first and foremost a 
Freudian; hence his long-winded, 
apologetic excursions when pre- 
suming to differ from the Great 
Master. To non-Freudians (and 
even to Freudians sensible enough 
to view Freud’s incursions into 
anthropology and biblical history 
as lamentable aberrations of a great 
psychologist) these apologies are 
rather tiresome and Prof. Bettelheim 
seems to waste much time flogging 
dead horses. None the less, the 
author’s modesty, good sense and 
keen awareness of the tentative 
nature of his proposed explanations 
make his book profitable and 
pleasant reading, in spite of the 
unnecessary affectation of substi- 
tuting an “ Introitus ” and “Envoy” 
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for the more usual and pedestrian 
“ Introduction ” and “‘ Conclusion.” 
Z.W. 


C. J. Breexer (ed.), Anthropologie 
Religieuse: L’homme et sa destinée 
a la lumiére de Vhistoire de reli- 
gions. Leiden (Brill), 1955, pp. 
189. 

This is a curiously inconclusive 
symposium, in spite of the sound 
scholarship and good will that went 
into its making. Judging from the 
fifteen contributions to this sup- 
plement-volume to Numen, it ap- 
pears that the great philosophical 
question of the day, man’s under- 
standing of himself, has singularly 
little to gain from the study of the 
concepts of man as implicit in the 
great religions. This may partly be 
due to the reticence of most con- 
tributors to venture beyond the 
bare, descriptive stage of their 
subject. Nowhere is there any sign 
of an awareness of the crucial point 
where the phenomenological under- 
standing of the data of the history 
of religions prolongs itself into the 
projet of a philosophical anthro- 
pology. In fact, the problem has 
not been taken up again since 
F. Sierksma’s brilliant Phaenome- 
nologie der Religie en Complexe 
Psychologie, 1950. Still, it is a useful 
handbook, bringing together the 
ideas concerning man, his consti- 
tution and his destiny in some 
primitive societies (van Baren), 
Greece (Gernet), India (J. Filliozat), 
old China(H. O. H. Stange), Iran 
(Duchesne-Guillemin) and among 
the old Norsemen (Bishop Ljung- 
berg). The reader will be grateful 
to J. Sainte Fare Garnot for a clear 
and lucid chapter on Egypt and to 
F. M. Th. de Liagre B6hl for a care- 
ful assessment of the Babylonian 
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evidence. H. Schlier, following in 
the trail blazed by H. Jonas, gives 
an account of Gnostic anthropology 
by making much use of existential 
vocabulary, but confines himself to 
the Naasenes. E. Frauwallner sums 
up the present state of studies on 
the intricate and confusing prob- 
lems of Buddhist anthropology. It 
is a pity that his essay is particularly 
poorly supplied with bibliograph- 
ical references; one misses especially 
a reference to Herbert Giinther, 
Das Seelenproblem im dilteren Bud- 
dhismus. Miss A. Schimmel’s chap- 
ter on Islam is mainly concerned 
with the psychology of the medieval 
Arabic philosophers and with Su- 
fism. G. Pidoux’s contribution, a 
summary of his recent book L’ 
Homme dans VlAncien Testament, 
covers ground already familiar to 
readers of Wheeler Robinson a.o. 
(in spite of some differences in 
detail). Prof. Sevenster, writing on 
the N.T., vigorously repudiates the 
notion that Mk. 8: 36 betrays a 
Platonic appreciation of the dignity 
of the soul. Psyche undoubtedly 
means “life” in the context; cf. 
also Lk. 9: 25 where heauton 1s 
substituted for it. The symposium 
is opened by R. Pettazoni (Le 
condition humaine”) and con- 
cluded by its editor, Prof. Blecker 
of Amsterdam, with an attempt to 
provide a typological classification 
of religious anthropologies. 


R. Perrazont, The All-Knowing 
God: Researches into early Religion 
and Culture. Transl. by H. J. 
Rose, 1956, pp. xv + 4735. 
(Methuen, 60s.). 

The omniscience of God as a 
philosophical and theological con- 
cept has kept Jewish and Gentile 
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thinkers busy for many centuries. 
In more recent times anthropolo- 


gists and students of religion got 
interested in the subject in con- 
nection with the problem of the so- 
called Urmonotheismus. Do (or did) 
primitive peoples know of all- 
knowing gods? Prof. Pettazoni 
has given us a really important and 
exemplary study on divine attri- 
butes. Important because it mar- 
shals an enormous amount of 
material and practically covers the 
whole globe inch by inch. Exem- 
plary because it shows how a 
“comparative religionist ” tackles 
such a problem without theological 
or metaphysical strings and cate- 
gories. The author demonstrates 
that the attribute of ommiscience 
is neither due to reflection or 
theological insight, nor is it inherent 
in monotheism or “higher” re- 
ligion as such. It is an organic part 
of a particular conception of the 
deity and belongs to the sky-god, 
the sun, or—at any rate—a “ seeing ‘4 
god. Seeing here does not mean 
seeing all things, but primarily 
watching man and his actions. 
God’s knowledge is not contem- 
plative; on the contrary, there is 
often a punitive sanction attached 
to it. It is, in fact, clear that God 
sees, ie. knows, because he takes a 
watchful interest in a group of 
mortals and not the other way 
round. This differentiates the “ see- 
ing” sort of omniscience from the 
more properly “ knowing” kind. 
The latter is the magic or oracular 
(“dark”) sort of knowledge en- 
joyed by certain animals, spirits, 
the dead (or gods of the under- 
world) and the earth-gods. A 
major goddess like Demeter may be 
ignorant as to the whereabouts of 
her lost daughter, but Helios, 
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though a minor god, knows every- 
thing. 

It is interesting to note the effects 
of this phenomenological approach 
on certain theories that depend on 
“literary ” or “ historical ” criteria. 
Pettazoni very properly begins his 
short chapter on omniscience in the 
O.T. with Ps. 139, but observes 
that a wakeful, avenging, “jealous” 
God is obviously a God who knows 
what is going on. A proper under- 
standing of the particular and well- 
defined ideological complex which 
makes up the figure of YHVH 
automatically disposes of such 
scholarly “ discoveries ” as e.g. that 
divine ommiscience first appears 
with the Prophets or that the sky as 
YHVH’s abode is post-exilic. The 
idea of YHVH dwelling in heaven 
and seeing (i. knowing) what 
happens on earth is essential and 
original to Hebrew religion: only 
such a God gives or withholds rain, 
sends a Deluge and acts as the judge 
of individuals or nations. An im- 
portant epilogue discusses the re- 
lation of sky-gods to the structure 
of the societies in which they are 
evolved viz. recognised. 


Z.W. 


. Lerpotpt and S. Morenz, Heilige 
Schriften. Betrachtungen zur Re- 
ligionsgeschichte der antiken Mittel- 
meerwelt. VEB Otto Harasso- 
witz, Leipzig, 1953, pp. 217 (with 
14 plates). 

Holy texts or scriptures are 
among the “phenomena” which 
religion produces and it is therefore 
appropriate that the phenomenology 
of religion should attempt a com- 
prehensive analysis of their nature, 
significance and function. Holy 
scriptures are by no means a matter 
of course; at the beginning of his 
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kephalaia Mani already stated thet 
the great founders (Jesus, Zara- 
thustra, Buddha) wrote no books. 
This was done by their disciples. 
Certain forms of religion, e.g. 
mystery cults, almost seem to 
preclude holy writings. On the 
other extreme we have the role of 
the Koran in Muslim theology, the 
ascription of thousands of “ holy ” 
books to Thot-Hermes and the 
Rabbinic-Midrashic ideas on the 
nature of Torah. The N.T. scholar 
Leipoldt and the egyptologist 
Morenz wisety limited their joint 
effort to the “ antike Mittelmeer- 
welt”? with whose literature and 
sources they have first-hand ac- 
quaintance. Their study is thus 
mainly concerned with Egypt, 
Greece, Judaism and early Christian- 
ity. The authors discuss contem- 
porary methods, instruments and 
knowledge of writing; the current 
notions about the origin of writing 
in general and of the holy texts in 
particular; the conception of a num- 
ber of texts as a unit (cf. “ Scrip- 
ture says’ and the more modern 
attempts at re-affirming the “ unity 
of the Bible”) and the problems 
involved in fixing a canonical text 
or canonical translations. There are 
valuable chapters on the relation 
between aesthetic and theological 
evaluations of scriptures (e.g. the 
notion already current in Greece 
that the more barbaric utterances 
of uncivilized™ peoples are more 
“divine ”), on the duty of public 
reading or, alternatively, secrecy in 
connection with scriptures, on 
reading in the home, on the treat- 
ment of holy books, on problems of 
interpretation and finally on their 
use as magic charms. No mention 
is made of the use of the Bible and 
other sacred scriptures for purposes 
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of divination and oracling. Inter- 
pretations of Rabbinic accounts or 
sayings are often erroneous and 
misleading. Yet it is a valuable 
study containing a wealth of in- 
formation. 

ZW 


Davip SULAIMAN SASSOON YDO 
533 Translated with notes and 
introduction by M. Benayahu. 
Illustrated. Azriel Press. Jeru- 
salem 1955. 302 pp. LL. 4,800. 

SatMAN Srvyon SHInA 5230 
xd Reminiscences and Opin- 
ions. Illustrated. Published by 
the author. Tel Aviv 1955. 
222 pp. LL. 4,000. 

Hawam Yoser HAYYIM D°NDB3 
Swyn Second edition of a 
collection of 164 stories first 
published in Jerusalem in 1912 
with a brief biographical memoir 
and notes compiled by the late 
Ben-Siyyon Mordecai Hazzan. 
Baqgal Press. Jerusalem 1955. 
pp- 258. LL. 1,800. 


The first of these works, a Heb- 
rew version of the diary kept by the 
late David Sassoon during his 
Mesopotamian journey of 1901-1911 
provided a delightful opportunity 
to retrace one’s steps in a mental 
pilgrimage to the shrines of the 
* Three Priests ”—Ezekiel, Ezra and 
Joshua the High Priest—in the 
company of an eager, kindly and 
scholarly guide. His narrative con- 
stitutes a valuable source of material 
for the study of the conditions of the 
Babylonian community during the 
last decades of Ottoman rule. The 
growth of secularization, for in- 
stance, is revealed in his account of 
an unintended visit to the school of 
the Alliance Israelite in Hillah, 
where he found a bearded and 
turbaned Haham giving religious 
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instruction to a class of bare-headed 
boys (p. 152). Unfortunately, the 
editor, who is clearly a competent 
translator, was inadequately equip- 
ped with historical and linguistic 
knowledge for his task. His spelling 
of Judaeo-Arabic is phonetical 
throughout; from his list of Jewish 
visitors to Bagdad during the roth 
century, he omits Obermayer, 
whose work is of far greater value 
than those of all the others com- 
bined; and, believe it or not, he 
actually refers in a note to “ Ali ibn 
al-Khattab” (p. 118). There are 
also a number of printing mistakes. 
All this, however, while irritating, 
does not detract from the value and 
charm of the diary. 

Shina, now an Israeli lawyer, has 
been an officer in the Ottoman 
army, a successful Baghdadi law- 
yer and a member of the Iraqi 
Chamber of Deputies. His remi- 
niscences of his youth also illustrate 
the impact of the Alliance Israelite 
on the community and, in the course 
of his biography, he provides detail- 
ed information—now almost in- 
accessible elsewhere—regarding the 
activities of Iraqi Jewish religious, 
educational, philanthropic, medical 
and social institutions and organi- 
zations. The unique character of 
this work, the first autobiography of 
an Oriental Jewish product of the 
Enlightenment, will ensure its use 
by future historians; one, therefore, 
feels obliged to point out that his 
account of the events leading to the 
emigration of the overwhelming 
majority of the community is at 
variance with those given verbally 
to this reviewer by other partici- 
pants in them. 

The third work is a reprint of a 
collection of the stories related by 
the last great rabbinical personality 
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of Baghdad in the course of his 
sermons. Some of them are derived 
from a variety of foreign Jewish 
and non-Jewish sources while others 
represent the preacher’s efforts, often 
Witty, ingenious and entertaining, 
to remedy tendencies prevalent 
among his audience. The report 
that a notable of the city had con- 
demned the practice of attracting 
large gatherings to the synagogue to 
listen to sermons in the heat of a 
Baghdad summer when they might 
be more usefully and_ healthily 
employed in deriving information 
about the world through reading the 
newspapers in their homes, reflects 
the spirit of earlier secularist pene- 
tration of a traditional society in the 
last quarter of the previous century. 
Needless to say, it provoked a 
powerful response. 

The recent publication of these 
books in Israel after decades during 
which little of specifically Jewish 
interest had appeared in Baghdad, is 
of almost as much interest as their 
contents. It confirms other in- 
dications of a growing pride in 
their origins on the part of Iraqi 
Jews, who, in their native land, had 
been attracted more by a Western 
future than by an Eastern past. One 
might, perhaps, suggest that the 
cult of a vanished Eastern European 
Jewish society, which has recently 
gained popularity not only within 
the State of Israel, has begotten a 
similar devotion to an Oriental 
Jewish past that has been dissolved 
less brutally but almost as 
thoroughly. 

E. MARMORSTEIN. 


Eu Kepoorrr, England and the 
Middle East. The Destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire (1914-21) 236 pp. 
Bowes & Bowes, 1956. 
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This penetrating examination of 
the part played by Britain in the 
division of the Ottoman Empire 
after the first World War revolves 
around the Sykes Picot Agreement. 
Unlike most of the historians who 
have attempted to deal with this 
period, Mr. Kedoorie has made 
ample but cautious use of Arabic 
historical works and autobiog- 
raphical memoirs as well as of the 
published and unpublished writings 
of the main British participants in 
Middle Eastern affairs during and 
after the war* years. The evidence 
which he has meticulously inter- 
preted, exposes the falsehood of a 
number of allegations—some of 
them so familiar that they are now 
almost taken for granted—and in- 
dicates that the failure to implement 
the Agreement by the victorious 
allies after the‘ war was due largely 
to a revolutionary turn on the part 
of some of the more influential 
British officials involved—inspired 
in many but not in all cases by 
hatred of France—from the ideal of 
good government to that of self 
government. His analysis of the 
actions and motives of, for instance, 
Sir Mark Sykes, T. E. Lawrence, 
and Getrude Bell makes fascinating 
reading and traces their mental 
courses in convincing fashion. His 
apparent failure to lay sufficient 
stress on the war-weariness of the 
people of Britain, which, under the 
threat of widespread mutiny, led to 
a form of demobilization resembling 
a stampede back to civilian life 
rather than an organised Operation, 
and the no less urgent clamour on 
the part of Government supporters 
for economies, can be defended. 
For, in defiance of the prevalent 
delusion that political conduct is 
rigidly governed by economic 
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factors, he boldly insists that the 
weakening of the will undermines 
the means to rule. 

Stimulating and informative, 
strikingly original in scope, treat- 
ment and thought, this moving 
account of the background of the 
political settlement of the Arabic- 
speaking areas, will appeal to the 
ordinary reader as well as to 
specialists. For the implications to 
be derived from it are of far greater 
significance than the story so 
competently related. Among them 
are: that the relationship between 
a Western power and a Middle 
Eastern state depends less on emo- 
tional memories and attitudes than 
on the international pre-occupations 
of the former and the rivalries with- 
in the latter: that beliefs in the 
importance of _ self-realization 
through action and in the ennobling 
effect of experience of the beauties 
of art and nature provide in- 
adequate moral equipment for those 
faced with the task of shaping 
political destinies: and that the hopes 
and feelings of the human beings 
who have been victims of the 
policy of fragmentation of tradi- 
tional pluralist societies of Europe 
and of Asia, have been habitually 
ignored by doctrinaire enthusiasts 
for experiment and by those who 
support their efforts in academic 
disguise. For them Mr. Kedoorie’s 
book should administer a salutary 
shock. 


E. MARMORSTEIN. 


G. BarracLtoucH, History in a 
Changing World VIII, 246 pp. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1955, 
18s. 


The fifteen articles collected in 
this book with bibliographical foot- 


notes offer stimulating reflections on 
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the value of historical understanding 
for the life of individual and 
society in our age. The reader is 
encouraged to examine in this con- 
text the assumptions which shaped 
both the classical historiography of 
the nineteenth century and the 
thought of its more recent critics. 
The dilemma which may arise from 
the fact that liberation from the 
“ivory tower” may entangle the 
historian in mere propaganda ser- 
ving the political currents of the 
day is sternly faced. The ideological 
use of ideas like “continuity of 
European tradition” or “the medi- 
aeval order of society ” during the 
post-war decade is the main topic 
of the author’s critical endeavour. 
Against such temptation genuine 
universalism is recommended as 
the best protection; the most com- 
plete freedom from national or 
regional preoccupation will bring 
the historian nearest to “ a concep- 
tion of the past which is valid for 
the present.” But there is no 
intention to proclaim a consistent 
theory of history or elaborate a 
programme for future work. 


The confession of adherence to 
Spengler’s cyclic theory of history 
and his ‘‘ amor fati”” formulated on 
the concluding pages as an epilogue 
and personal opinion does in no 
way determine the main trend of 
the author’s investigation. Prof. 
Barraclough has written a specialist’s 
challenge to his own craft, because 
experience taught him its deficiency. 
He had started his work of research 
in the Vatican archives, where the 
papal administration of the Western 
Church during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was his subject. 
From such beginnings his interest 
turned to problems of the con- 
stitutional structure of society in 
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the feudal age. He was one of the 
pioneers who were not satisfied 
with the conventional restriction of 
such research by a regional or 
national framework and aimed at a 
comparative history of institutions 
in Western and Central Europe. 
The second World War, which 
left Russia and the United States as 
heirs to the European concert of 
powers, revealed the fact that work 
on such lines does not lead to a real 
understanding of the present world. 
For B. no European history can 
be valid to-day in which America 
and Russia do not form an integral 
part. In principle there is no 
difference in his emphasis between 
the two wings of the new historical 
picture; but in the discussions of 
the book, Russia with her mediaeval 
pre-history in Byzantium and the 
Slavonic world has the honour of 
place. Judaism is touched on oc- 
casionally—the idea of progress in 
nineteenth century thought is traced 
back to its Biblical origin—but the 
relevance of the book to Jewish 
studies seems to lie elsewhere. 
The problem of the relation of 
post-Biblical Judaism to Western 
civilization, which is certainly both 
fundamental and complicated, has 
been dealt with rather dogmatically 
by the Fathers of modern Jewish 
Learning who were Ranke’s con- 
temporaries. The experience of 
our days and the broader view of 
European history which B. aims 
to promote may both help to bring 
about a penetrating re-assessment 
of this basic question. 


Hans LieBescHuTZz. 


Australian Biblical Review. Vol. iv, 
1954-55. vii+140 pp. Price £1. 
(Published by the Fellowship for 


Biblical Studies in conjunction 
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with the Department of Semitic 
Studies, University of Melbourne). 


This volume of the Review, which 
is a double issue for 1954-1955, con- 
tains a number of contributions 
which will be of interest to readers 
of this Journal. Four of them are 
offered by Professor Goldman. The 
first, a report of the meeting of the 
International Organization of Old 
Testament Scholars held in Copen- 
hagen in 1953, calls for no special 
remark. The: second is concerned 
with the Hebrew root yg". 
Starting froma biliteral root 35, 
Professor Goldman arrives at the 
primary meaning “trembling, 
shaking” for ya. Accordingly, 
the proposed emendation 7393 
for y39 in Is. liv. 7 is unneces- 
sary, since both 335 and yy5 are 
extensions of the primary root 3%. 
The phrase oy yan in Is. li. 15, 
Jer. xxxi. 35, and Job xxvi. 12 means 
“€ stirs (i.e. makes tremble) the sea.” 
In Jers soc qwg3qm> is to be 
translated ‘to its tribulation,” i.e. 
“to its unrest,” and the sense 
“ disquiet ” is the meaning of the 
root in Jer. 1. 34 and xlix. 19 (cp. 
1. 44). InrIs. li. 4 INN means “I 
shall issue” (“ make move ”). The 
Hebrew root, Professor Goldman 
goes on to suggest, developed 
semantically from its primitive 
meaning “ trembling, shaking ” to 
the meaning “rage, anger, com- 
motion.” The meaning “ anger” 
has already been referred to (in 
Is. liv. 7; in verse 8 3795 means 
“moment ’”’). A further extension 
of the root produces the meaning 
“destruction ” (as in Ps. xxx. 6)— 
“most probably by associating the 
general idea of trembling with a 
more limited, specific “ trembling ” 
(scil. of the earth), an ‘ earthquake ’.” 
This last meaning may be seen in 
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Lam. iv. 6, Ps. xxxv. 20, Ixxiii. 
19 (2), and Job xxi. 13. The oc- 
currence of oy395 as a kind of 
inner accusative after J39M1 in 
Ezek. xxvi. 16 and xxxii. Io is noted, 
and in Is. xlvii. 9 a parallelism is 


observed between yo “ cata- 
strophe” and pana “like an 
annihilation.” 


Professor Goldman’s second con- 
tribution is devoted to the Hebrew 
root Mp3, which he believes 
originally meant “ smite,” like 733 
and x3, the idea of “ purity, 
cleanliness” arising by semantic 
spike development, since “ clean- 
sing or purification can be, and 
mostly is, achieved by beating or 
rubbing the object to be cleaned or 
purified.” The sense “smite” 
occurs in Is. xxxii. 5 and Zech. v. 
3f. (or in the latter passage “ wipe 
out ”), and the sense “ wipe out ” is 
the meaning in Nah. i. 3, Exod. 
xxxiv. 7, Num. xiv. 18, Jer. xxx. 
tof., xliv. 28, and Joel iv. 21. In 
Am. iv. 6 D°3w 713 means 
“wiping out,” ie. disappearance, 
falling out, of teeth. In Gen. xx. 5 
[BD Nps can — mean “the 
wiping of my hands,” and in Ps. 
Ixxiii. 13 ]1)p3 may mean the 
detergent with which the hands are 
washed—basically “the destruc- 
tor ” (i.e. of the impurities). 

In his fourth contribution Pro- 
fessor Goldman suggests that in 
Ps. 'xix. 14 O17 means “tyrants,” 
IN means “lest” (as in Ps. cxxiv. 
3f.—"N), OMN may mean “be 
bereaved” (root am), and mp3 
means “ wipe out.” In Ps. xix. 12 
557 is said to mean “become 
careful, take heed,” and apy is 
translated here, and in Ps. cxix, 33, 
“ consistently.” In Ps. lxix. 5 OXY 
means “sue, bring a law-suit” 


(cp. Is. xli. 21). And lastly, sndbon 
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in Hos. xi. 3 is compared with the 
Arabic ra jala and is given the 
meaning “suckle,” while ooNND 
is translated “ I strengthened them.” 

Not all that Professor Goldman 
has to offer is new. But he is always 
interesting and frequently ingenious. 
It sems to the reviewer, however, 
that he does not always examine 
sufficiently the basic meaning of the 
root he is discussing in the light of 
the cognate languages. For ex- 
ample, such an examination sug- 
gests that Mp3 meant orginally, 
not “smite,” but “empty out,” a 
very different conception. 

In an interesting, informative, and 
well documented article, L. Morris 
discusses the beginnings of the Pass- 
over rite as they may be seen in 
Rabbinic literature. He deals es- 
pecially with the preparations made 
for the Passover, the ritual, and the 
significance of the Passover in 
Rabbinic Judaism, the latter being 
treated under various aspects—the 
piacular and redemptive, the rep- 
resentative and the community 
aspects, and the Messianic aspect. 

J. A. Thompson examines the 
view of S. B. Gurewicz that the 
golden calves set up by Jeroboam 
did not imply the establishment of a 
new cult, but were an outward 
symbol of national independence 
(see vol. vi of this Journal, 1955, 
p. 57). Archaeology has made it 
clear that Israel’s neighbours rep- 
resented their gods standing on 
bulls. Here it is suggested that 
Jeroboam did likewise. He did not 
intend to depart from the worship 
of Yahweh; theoretically Yahweh 
was still worshipped. But the new 
symbolism had its dangers, for 
Baal too was associated with a bull. 
The protests of the prophets show 
the reality of the danger. An earlier 
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parallel, it is suggested, may be seen 
in Aaron’s action in casting the 
molten calf (Exod. xxxii). It was 
not his intention to persuade the 
people to abandon the worship of 
Yahweh—rather was it his in- 
tention to give them a tangible 
symbol. This was condemned by 
Moses who was more aware of the 
dangers inherent in religious sym- 
bols. Thompson argues his case 
attractively and well. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a 
publication issued in type-script 
should contain errors. A list of 
errata is supplied, but there are some 
unfortunate errors which are not 
included in it. Examples are “Radt” 
(p. 4), “ von Radt ” (p. 5) for “ von 
Rad”; “Job xxx, eight times” 
(p. $1) for “Job xxx, 8,” and 
“peculiar ” (p. 64) for “ piacular.” 

D. Winton THomas. 


Journal of Semitic Studies, ed. by 
H. H. Row ney and P. R. Wuis, 
supported by the Isaac Wolfson 
Foundation. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, vol. i no. 1 (Jan. 
1956) pp. 96. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the 
appearance of a “ sister publication,” 
an appelation which is doubly 
deserved since the editors have 
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expressed their intention that Jewish 
Studies should be especially rep- 
resented. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the new Journal will know 
how to avoid excessive narrowing 
down to Hebrew and Jewish 
studies so that it can fill the painful 
vacuum with regard to periodical 
publications devoted to Semitic 
Studies in their widest sense. 

The first number has little in the 
way of specifically Jewish Studies. 
Of the three full-length articles, the 
first, by L. Koehler, deals with 
“Problems in the Study of the 
Language of the O.T.” Otto 
Eissfeldt, on El and Yahweh, dis- 
cusses the merging of the two cults 
and the absorption by the latter of 
certain characteristics of El. Prof. . 
J. Robson gives a detailed account 
of the Transmission of Nasa’i’s 
Sunan. A short note by D. Daube 
and R. Yaron on “ Jacob’s Recep- 
tion by Laban” is followed by 
about 30 pp. of book reviews of 
rather unequal competence and 
value. The number is introduced 
by the editors who also pay tribute 
to Mr. I. Wolfson’s generosity, 
and concludes with a list of Journals 
and books received. Best wishes for 
the JSS: vivat crescat. 


Z.W. 


INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 
Stenecourt, Singleton Road, Salford, 7, Lancs. Broughton 4027 


The following Papers were read at the Monday Research 
Seminars during the Summer Term 1956: 


Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN: “ Franz Rosenzweig’s Concept of 
Redeniption.” 


Dr. R. J. Z. Werstowsky: “ Aspects of R. Joseph Karo’s 
Theology.” 


Dr. A. Suare (Liverpool): “ Some Sources for the History of 
Byzantine Jewry.” 

Mr. J. G. WEISS, M.A.: “‘ Paradoxical Contemplation in Early 
Hasidism.” : 


Dr. S. STEIN (Head, Hebrew Department, University College, 
London): “The Pesach Haggadah and its Relation to the 
Literary form of Symposia Literature.” 


Dr. S. M. Stern (Oxford): “The Literary sources of the 
philosophical chapters in Abraham bar Hasdai’s ‘ Prince and 
Dervish.’ ” 


Dr. H. Lrezescuutz (Reader, Department of History, Liver- 
pool University): “The Position of Jewry in the Carolingian 
Civilisation.” 


Professor D. Dauss (Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford): 
“ Rabbinic Judaism and the New Testament: Some Questions 
of Method.” 


Mr. A. RUBINSTEIN, LL.M.: “ Observations on the Slavonic 
Version of Josephus’ Wars.” 


Mr. D. PATTERSON, M.A. (Lecturer, Manchester University) : 


“The Portrayal of Hasidism in the 19th Centrury Hebrew 
Novel.” 
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REPORT 


SOCIETY FOR JEWISH STUDY 


N NOVEMBER 2, 1956—Marheshvan 28, 5717, our 

teacher and master, Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck, was called to the 
Academy on High. At this time of bereavement we recall the 
rabbinic dictum about the search for eternal truth : “ Scholars 
know no rest, either in this world or in the world to come, for 
it is said, ‘ They go from strength to strength till they appear 
before God in Zion’.” For ourselves,we cannot but grieve that 
he, who was the beloved President and Principal of our Society 
throughout its existence, should not have lived to participate in | 
next year’s celebration of our first decade. 

The obituary tributes to Dr. Baeck which have appeared in 
the Jewish and general press have made mention of his unique 
services to our Society. The Society’s own sentiments have been 
expressed at a special meeting of the Council, and voiced by 
Rabbi Dr. A. Loewenstamm at the weekly seminar. At the 
meeting of the Society on November 27, Rabbi Dr. W. 
Van der Zyl delivered a Memorial Address. 

The Society has inaugurated a Leo Baeck Memorial Publi- 
cation Fund, which will enable Jews of every shade of 
belief and opinion—and the appeal will not be limited to 
members of the Society—to associate themselves with the cause of 
Jewish learning. Full particulars will be published at the earliest 
opportunity. Meanwhile, the Society is determined to maintain 
those scholarly activities which Dr. Baeck inspired and cherished 
in his lifetime. 72929 p-Ts 151 


Among recent public lectures given under the auspices of the 
Society have been the following: 

The Rev. Dr. A. Levene: “Pentateuchal Exegesis in Early 
Syriac and Rabbinic Sources.” 

Dr. Roserr Gorpis, Chairman, Board of Editors, Judaism, 
and Adjunct Professor of Religion, Columbia University: 
“ Cultural and Religious Trends in American Jewry.” 

Dr. Ceci: Rotn, President of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England: “ Anglo-Jewish Scholarship, 1656-1956.” This lecture 
was sponsored by the B’nai B'rith, First Lodge of England, in 
conjunction with the Society, as a special contribution to the 
Anglo-Jewish Tercentenary celebrations. 


Hillel House, London, W.C.1. Hucu Harris, Hon. Secretary. 
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